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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
_ endeavour to throw down allthe barriers erectéd between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distincti 

of Religion, Country,and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 

of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Prws of the Week. 


HE little fairy of the German stories is the 

model which Parliament adopts for itself in 
the latter days of the session—a sprite which 
1 mischief with hard work, frolics with 
| things in the kitchen during the night, and leaves 
the abode in apple-pie order for the astonished 
servants in the morning. 





After wasting months 
ties many of them were !—many more platitudes 


| make haste it might have to sit till September, 
’ wt itself to work in committee or otherwise to 
Y paste Limited Liability Bill through its several 





| 
} 


| jubilee. 


| stages, the Bill for rectifying the Beer blunder of | 


: last session, the better management of the Me- 
, tropolis Bill, Lord Suarressury’s Bill for re- 


@ei in private houses occasionally, and others. 
The Lords have been registering the edicts of the 
Commons, in an obedient spirit. The faithful 
Commons have likewise passed almost without 
: question the supplemental estimates of the navy, 
army, and ordnance, giving Ministers as many 


—> 


Moving penalties from congregations meeting | 


Among the little questions which have been 
discussed have been the merits of Admiral Wat- 
corr and other naval officers, who regard them- 
selves as having earned the Order of the Bath for 
an affair with pirates in 1846. Admiral Watcorr 
insists, nine years after date, on knowing why her 
Most Gracious Magzsty did not smile benignant 
and shower ribbons upon himself and his brother 
Even the statute of limitations might 
have shut him out. But what order of chivalry 


officers. 


ia “discussions” which had infinitely more pre- | was ever created by act of Parliament or a vote of 
tie than conclusions—and very ineligible pre-| the House? Was it thus that the Garter began? 


Major Regp’s escapade was no exception to the 


-dhan arguments, the House of Commons, rebuked | smooth working. On the contrary, it was a 
by Lord Patmersron’s hint, that if it did not | pleasing effervescence ; the laughter bursting out 


like innumerable bottles of ‘‘ pop” at a militia 
The Major gravely moved that the 
House should bind Ministers to an autumnal 
session. Promising to call Parliament, if he could 
not help it, Lord Patmerston asked the House 
to proceed to business, and the Major to with- 
draw his impediment. But it was Mr. Disrart 
who showed up the gallant member most 
effectually. Solemnly and ciceronically did Mr. 
DisraeLt protest against the attempt of the 
honourable member to entrap the Conservative 
Opposition into a vote of censure. The House 
“laughed consumedly;” but the grand Major, 
taking everything in tragic seriousness, rose up 


| to deny that he hadintended any vote of censure, 


or that he wanted to place the Opposition in 


}antagonism to the Ministry; in short, he dis- 


! tuillions as they required ; and have duly told Sir 
Gnonce Comsewart, Lewis to do what he pro- 
posed—to raise 7,000,0001. on Exchequer bills or 

This is in lieu of taxes, which are post- 

Poned till next session. The fidelity of the Com- 
ons 8 rewarded in the kindly accommodating | 

\- led isters. Lord Paumerston blandly 

. : the claim for money towards the com- 
Meeement of the new public offices to be built 

"7 ‘ound the butt-end of Downing-street from 

t, to 40,000/.—the smallest amount needed 

i rendering the present unsafe and uncommo- 

" buildings simply tenantable. The House 
Passed, without much question, a curious little 

5 vote of 40,0001. for public buildings and educa- 

., i Southern Africa—a new dodge on the 

s, tack for the purpose of diverting the 

a Katine from war! To think of attempting the 

. Conversion of Kaffirs, Zulus, Bosjemans, and such 

: ~~ alle orderly citizens on an instalment of 

* However, Ministers might do worse 

4 Money; they would have done worse, 


M 


: if they had given the American the 
a. he stipulated to exterminate the 








| claimed any purpose of bringing about a state 


crisis; and the House—laughing more than ever 
—believed him! Some call him the enfant ter- 
rible of the House; but there is a difference 
between this and the general run of that monster 
—no one is afraid of him. 

Lord Dersy has been at Goodwood; the mi- 
norities who club together for the purpose of 
harassing the Ministers have been nowhere ; the 
venison is ordered for the white-bait dinner at 
Greenwich on Wednesday next, and the members 
are looking to the last grand division of the 
session. 

A certain mildness and courteous matter-of- 
course spirit has seize1 upon the British people ; 
and public men go through the most critical stages 
of their lives without an event. Before our last 
number was in the hands of many of our readers, 
Sir Bensamin Hatt, from a private citizen, had 
been remade member for Marylebone, not only 


+ 





without opposition, but without the thought of 
such a thing. 
Lord Canine receives his farewell dinner from 
the Directors of the East India Company, and 
sees occasion to rebuke them, not unjustly we 
must say, for the fluent facility of their personal 
compliments to him ; as if to hand over the welfare 
of 150,000,000 to the keeping of a single man were 
a courtesy that could be completed with a wave of 
the hand over the wine-glasses. Nor is it only their 
welfare as a fixed and stationary thing which is 
entrusted to him. Perdition and glory are both 
in the scale confided to his holding. Our Go- 
vernment in India, which hangs entirely by the 
prestige of our management and our arms, and 
which might be forfeited by the indiscretions of a 
foolish Governor, is gradually developing itself 
into a rule which this world has never yet wit- 
nessed. A government by an alien race, entering 
more thoroughly into the business, feelings, and 
local interests of* the natives than their own 
governments—not to be shaken by any native 
competitors because the natives would not trust 
any other government so well—introducing among 
them new arts, new habits, new associations. 
teaching them how to rule themselves in our own 
Anglo-Saxon fashion, and finding a certain suc- 
cess in the pupils—laying the foundation of some- 
thing like a federative constitution—training 
public servants, admitting Hindoos to an equality 
of competition with British—in short, planning 
the expansion of a community far wealthier than 
fabled India, far happier than many that have 
lived in this changeful world—that is indeed a 
miraculous scheme to spring from the half- 
conscious head of old Routine! And it is all 
placed under the guidance of one hand, hitherto 
employed in steering our Post-office; one man 
now has as many millions of Indians under his 
control as lately he had post-letters annually. But 
so smoothly do things work now-a-days, that the 
directors smile the last ceremonies of livery and 
seisin amid the fruits of the desert. 
Sir Gzorce Brown, just returned from the 
Crimea, and welcomed by the grave residents of 
Leamington, can find nothing to say on returniz 
thanks fur the compliment to himself, jut 
liver a brief but solemn lecture upom=hép 
attempting no reforms in the British 
it just as it is, he says; for the mG: 
officered by gentlemen, and our owneof 
on to glory in a way equalled by ng 
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witness their deaths, We know that English 
officers have the habit of disobeying regulations 
by advancing too far im front of their men; we 
believe that any Englishman out of the ranks put 
in the same position would do the same ; but it is | 
not for us to dispute with Sir Grorce. Sufliceit 
to notice the extreme narrowness of that under- 
standing, which could not suffer the idea of 
abolishing neck stocks in the torrid weather of a 
Levantine summer, and returns, oppressed with 
the experience of the Crimea, to preach upon the 
policy of looking to the eseutcheon or private 
income of our officers, before we intrust them 
with humbler men. Yet Sir Gores, let us re- 
member, stood second in succession to Lord 
Racian—superior to James Srupson. 

Amongst personal notabilities, too, let us note 
the retirement of Mr. Durry from Parliament 
and British life, and his contemplated retreat to 
golden Australia. Prosperity be with him, and 
peace be found in his new abode! In these times 
of war, our sphere is decidedly too quict for him; 
but in Australia he may perhaps raise some Irish 
question—discover some right of the Milesian to 
the exclusive possession of that soil ; nay, perhaps, 
discover that Miletus, after all, was not the original 
land of the Irishman, but Australia, 

Some exception to the rule of smoothness ap- 
pears at first sight in the failure at the launch of 
the Marlborough. The vast ship, 245 feet long, 
by 206 broad, and 26 deep, was to have been 
floated on the waters for which it is destined in the 
presence of the Queen and a gay assemblage 
at Portsmouth on Tuesday. Everything went 
smoothly, a the keel of the ship. There 
wasalitch. ‘The Court had to make the best of 
its way out of danger, and the launch had to be 
completed in the absence of royalty. Sailors in 
the vessel will probably remember the omen; for 
Queen Vicrorta has been so accustomed to be 
petted by Fortune, that the hitch under her gra- 
cious countenance looks like a calamity. Perhaps 
there may be a moral in the reverse. Are 
these very big ships exactly the thing we want 
just now? 

There has been no hitch in the French loan. 
Louis Napoxxon is certainly the grandest bor- 
rower that ever appeared; even the exhaustless 
Prrr did but enjoy a traction of the Emperér’s 
facility. The Heaven-born once attempted an 
open loan, but at ruinous interest, and the measure 
was botched in the mode of working. It did 
bring out one thing —that volunteer lenders were 
very anxious to come forward whenever there was 
an appeal made to thenr in that direct form. Lous 
Navoreon asks for 30,000,000/. sterling, And he 
is offered 136,000,0001., besides 8,000,000. from 
foreign sources. It is true that some portion of 
the subscriptions may be tendered in the forecal- 
culation that the amount would be reduced, some 
portion may be simply ostentation on the part of 
men that could not produce the money; but 
making every allowance, it is manifest that he is 
the pet of the lenders, ; 

Francis Josern, of Austria, must look. on with 
wonder and envy at such easy modes of raising 
the wind. For the Austrian Government. is 
obliged to reduce its army in order to save ex- 
pense, and yet it cannot raise money enough for 
“meng purposes. After a brief enjoyment of 

tter credit it sees its financial state declining 
again; and the once productive Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom yields nothing but disappointment. 

Germany is in a curious state. The minor 
governments are so far in want of cash, that they 
ave understood to be defaulting in the matter of 
keeping up the foree which they are bound to 
maintain under the resolution of the Diet, that 
they shall remain in a state of preparation for 
war. The people of Wurtemberg see in this state 
of things a ee opportunity to enforce the claim 
to constitutions for all the German States; the 
more since the Western Powers (say the cunning 
people of Wurtemberg) see the necessity of con- 
solidating Germany against the encroachments of 
Russia. Uncomfortable enough must kings and 
courtiers feel at this ominous movement of the 

beneath their feet! The Hanoverian 

has lately been attempting to re- 

tract. the constitution given in 1848, but the 
people protest. The governments view with 


dismay the recrnitment of our Foreign Legion 
with Germans and Poles~a recruitment which, 
during the week, Mr. Miner Gisson has by 
hints asked Lord Paumerston to give up; but in 
vain, for Lord Patmprsron perseveres: It is 
not’ wonderful that umder these circumstances 
German exehequers should be shaky. 

If we turn our regard from simple polities to 
business finance, the prospects of this country and 
the world at large, we shall find the promises of 
the early season thus far sustained. The agri- 
culturists have been holding their society meeting 
at Carlisle, and exhibiting machinery to the 
natives; and Mr. Mrea: has had his philoso- 
yhical dinner at Tiptree Hall, with a survey of 
bi farm. ‘They have furnished contributions 
towards a. review of the world’s wealth, but not, 
perhaps, so much as they might, if we could have 
anything like an industrial Council somewhere in 
this season, to report progress. Journalists do 
something, but evidently we want a more 
systematic collection and concentration of reports 
from the several parts of commerce that bear 
upon each other. If our Money Market has 
been dull, the very dulness which stands in lieu 
of vicissitude shows how stout is the practical 
steadiness in the market. The decrease of Bank 
bullion to the extent of 685,000/., the cloudi- 
ness of the weather, the reports from Germany, 
cannot affect our money publie with more than a 
shade. Nothing is more conspicuous than the 
steadiness of business reported from every 
province of manufacturing industry. “ Steadi- 
ness”—that is the almost universal word. Com- 
mercial philosophers say that the absence of 
speculation, and the general tendency to make 
work to order, which are now the rule, are not 
likely to continue through the prosperity that 
they will produce. Limited liability, and a re- 
action in favour of joint-stock banks as compared 
with private banks, or any pretext for extravagant 
action, will, say the prophets, set us spinning 
again, with a grand crash at the end. «Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Perhaps in- 
creased publicity, and sounder views of credit, 
which are gaining ground every day, may in future 
check this over-excited speculation, and block out 
“crisis.” In the meanwhile the reports of good 
crops at home continue to be confirmed, and the 
reports from abroad are* good, especially from 
America. In Canada they tell us that the grain 
crop will be the largest ever gathered. It is 
more set off to this prosperity that the oidium or 
eryptogamous parasite which infests the vine, has 
shown itself extensively in Italy; but bread pro- 
mises to be abundant everywhere. Industry 
amongst ourselves is working to order, credit is 
good and not abused, and hence in great part the 
smoothness which we have noticed. 

Not that we are without our rubs. We have 
already noticed one hitch ; a serious friction con- 
tinues here and there, both in public and private 
life, sometimes amounting to shock. The com- 
mittal of Dayrpson and Gorpon to Newgate for 
trial reminds us of unsound parts in our commer- 
cial system. Srranan, Paut, and Co. continue 
to make weekly appearances at Bow-street, and are 


mitted for trial. 

The police inquiry into the disturbances at 
Hyde Park is almost a daily entertainment. ‘The 
great Hugues has been examined, and as Cia- 
PELLETTO confessed that he “once did spit in the 
house of God,’ so Hugues candidly all 
he did say “Damn your blood, men, feel your 


adulterations ; before which come witnesses, well- 
informed men, who justify adulterations, either by 
saying that they are only impurity,” or that the 
public likes them, or that, as the girl said when 
she was convicted of an unaccountable infant, “ it 
is very little.” 

Epwarp Rawr exemplifies another taint 
Rawtxis a master mariner, competent, probably, 
to navigate a ship when sober; but unfortunately 
he put to sea when his head was top-heavy wit 
spirits. The water was rising to his knees in his 
own cabin before he could rouse himself to go on 
deck to witness the loss of his ship and of many 
on board, and to save—one baby! For the in- 
stinct of humanity was not dead in the man, and 
it probably helped the jury to their wonderful 
verdict of acquitial. 

The severest shock comes from Darlington, in 
Darham, where a gentleman of high station in the 
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likely to do so until September, then to be com- 


left !”—but he ‘only used the expression once !” upon the Crvi, Service Estimates. 8 
There is the select committee to investigate our | were agreed to, after discussion, and the CaarR 


| 
| 


county is accused of slowly poisoning his wife,—'Brovenam, the circums 
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of being wmaléMarrarce, a Ta i 
and some of the circumstantial evides ut 
collected isformidable. One sign of poisonj 
arseni¢, for example, is tingling of the eae 
tingling of the hands did Mrs. Wooter feel ant 
when the medical man noticed it, the husbeny 
said that it had been observed “ the da ” 
on which she reminded her husband that é 


she had 


i 


asked him»to tell the physician several days before, 


The wife dies, and the body is examined. 
there is arsenic, surely enough, and traces of; m. 
another injury inflitted by our ways of life on 
poor lady. It is Society pursuing its self-anatouy 
with the scalpel—and much of that frightful 
havoc upon the wife’s vitals was going 
poison or no poison, while Mr. Wooxgr was iin 
playing “the hospitality of an English gentle. 
man,” and his admiring guests were Testers 
the happiness of our moral land, “in which 
vice,” &c. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 





CRIMINAL LAW. 

Iw the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord 

obtained certain returns, in continuation of a former 

return, having reference to the Criminal Law, 
Several bills were forwarded a stage, and their 

Lordships adjourned. 


CLOSE OF TITE SESSION; 

The House of Commons, at the ing si 
was occupied in committee with the details of the 
Limited Liability Bill. In the evening, Lord Pu 
MERSTON called the attention of the House to the 
state of the public business, and, observing that there 
were reasons upon which he would not dwell why 
the session should be closed by the 14th or 15th of 
August (following the precedent of last session), 
moved that orders of the day have precedence of 
notices of motion. The motion was agreed to, 


SIR JOHN MACNEILL’S MISSION TO TRE CRIMEA, 

Lord PaLMErsToN, in answer to Lord Homma, 
said it would not be for the benefit of the public 
service if the report of Sir J. Macneill were sub- 
mitted to the House, 


THE MALLAGHEA AFFAIR. 

Lord Patwerston laid on the table papers from 
Sierra Leone connected with this affair. 
THE DECORATION OF THE BATH FOR NAVAL SERVICES. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, 
Admiral Watcort, in moving for a copy of aminute 
by the Board of Admiralty relating to the claims of 
certain officers to be recommended for the honour of 
the Bath, complained of injustice done to officers, 
himself included, who had been passed over.—The 
motion was seconded by Captain Scopent, and sup- 
ported by Sir G. Pecuett, Lord Jomy Maxnens, 
and Sir De Lacy Evans.—Sir Cuances Woop said 
that the object of the motion was to coerce the 
Admiralty into granting certain honours—an object 
which the House ought not to entertain ; 
PatmerstTon observed that it would be utte 
impossible to carry on the military and naval services 
if the prerogative of the Crown were in with 
by the House.— Ultimately the motion was mega 
tived ; Admiral Waxcorr observing that the Admi- 
ralty might break his heart, but they should not 
break his spirit. 


SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Mr. E. Lockuakrrt called attention to the ine 
venience that would arise from the act 
the salaries of the parochial school masters of Scot- 
land being allowed to expire without further prove 
sions to meet the exigencies of the case.—The Lop 
Apvocate said there would be ample time for 


ows that | making the necessary provisions next session. 


The se then went into Commrrren oF SUPPLY 
The House then went < Vinions volts 


reported progress. 
SALE OF BEER BILL. 
After several bills had been forwarded a stage ft 
H. Berkey moved the second reading of . 
of Beer, &c., Bill, the object of which is to 


| and amend the act of last session, in a 


the suggestions of the Committee which had just 
concluded its sittings. The bill proposes that pu 
houses shall be closed from twelve o'clock oe 
day night to one o’clock on Sunday, when > y 
to be open till three, then to be closed = pore 
then opened till eleven.—After some lit The bill 
opposition, the bill was read asecond — 
passed through committee on Tuesday ~, 
an attempt on the part of the Marquis ©! soe 
rorp to defer the committee for three mont 
amendment which was negatived by 62 to 10. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Lord GRANVILLE, on Tuesday, In te BU of 
Lords, explained, in answer to some remarks ® 
tances under ¥ 
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; of 10001; to the Roval Society had been 


See Sergent was originally made in 1830; 
it had been continued since, it was 


tobe permanent. He had, however, 


the Government would take all the cir- 


eaances int their favourable consideration. 
‘The House then went into committee on the | 
parnoroLTTAN Locan Manacement Birt, the 

clauses of which—amounting to 2413—were | 


- greed t0, with the exception of the 10th, which was | 
- omitted. 


OF NEWSPAPERS TO THE COLONIES. 


morning sitting of the House of Commons, 


Ta the in answer to Mr. F. Scunty, denied that 


Ms. Wizs08, 
there had owing to the late changes in the News- 
emp Ia. About two years ago, a circular 
WP jdressed to the whole of the colonies proposing 
o use the postage upon letters to sixpence, and 
n tage on newspapers, and that was 
to put ee Y Teeost every colony. There was no 
age e Impress Stamp Law did in some cases 
ere to the colonies. He had no 
hesitation in sa jngthat the matter must be con- 
, , and he hoped that they 
sidered by the Treasury pe } 
would suceeed in remedying any inconvenience. If 
newspapers went direct to Canada one penny only 
was charged; but if they went through the United 
States, then an extra penny had to be paid. 
THE COMMISSARIAT. 


Mr: Lapovcnere, adverting to the large amount 


ofthe Commissariat estimates, inquired under what 
system of control (since the transfer of the Commis- 
sariat to the War Department) the money was 

and whether any papers could be laid upon 
the table explanatory of the system ?—The Cuan- 
cuutor OF THE ExcueQcer replied that the depart- 
ments have the control of their own funds. He 
believed r precautions are taken for the control 
of the missariat ; but the transition from one 
control to another might at first create some imper- 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
In reply to Mr. Macartney, the CHANCELLOR OF 
me Excuequer said, if the House agreed to the 
estimates, it would be his duty to 
show whether he had sufficient ways and means to 
met the votes. Without entering into details, he 
ight say that the margin of 3,500,0001., which he 
taken, would not cover the additional estimates, 
ad be would state hereafter in a Committee of Ways 
and Means in what manner he proposed to supply the 


The then went into Committee of Supply, 
aud-was engaged in the discussion of the Civil Ser- 
vie Estimates during the rest of the sitting. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 

Inthe evening, the House having gone into Com- 
mittee, the remaining estimates for the Civil Services 
Vere agreed to. The vote for the new office for the 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department being 
Teluced from 90,000/. to 40,000/. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

St Cuamtzs Woop moved seri rtin the Supple- 
mentary Estimate, Transport Service Estimate, and 
Packet Service Estimate. The chief items of addi- 
— re were for a large number of gun- 

account of an arrangement with the 

nent by which we have undertaken to 

. lor the conveyance of French troops 

tothe Crimea, Nofewer than 246,000 men had hens 

transported im Beitish vessels.—The votes were all 
_—: though not without some diseussion. 

an Teaegisn Loan Brit was read a third time 

Passed, with no other comment than loud cheers. 


FISHERIES (BRITISII ISLANDS ti ‘CE . 
SLANDS AND FRANCE) BILI 


Sr ler for going into committee on this bill, 

ECHELL moved to refer the bill to a 
cect — The amendment was seconded by 
Major ESFORD, and supported by Sir CHARLES 
aL, We opposed by Mr. Bouverre, who ex- 
—Upon a 


6 toy, 


% English fishermen upon French waters. 
Vision, the amendment was negatived by 
and the bill passed through committee. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY TESTs. 
— Harwoov moved— 
for Subseription of Church of England membership 
Pe Professorships m General Learning, 
in 
to. 


Policy of recent legislation, and 
isapproval of this House.” 
Jon, the motion was negatived with- 


and 

ah the dis 
couversat 

Wt division, 


THE CARLISLE CAN : 
In LE CANONRIES BILL. 
the House of Commons, on Wednesd 


ie ne into committee o 


Moved to 
months; but this 


ay, 
m this bill was moved 


H 


to reconsider the matter; and | 


any delay in the transmission of 


objects of the bill to be the prevention of 


“That the proposal of a 
in addition 


Teligious tests for the degree of Bachelor 
the Faculties at Oxford, is dire: tly opposed 


After a} 


the 


80N, upon which Mr. R. Pawti- 
defer the committee for three 
having been negatived, after some 





diseussion, the House went into committee, and; on 
| the motionof Mr. Fercuson, it was agreed’that the 
| CaarrMan should report progress; so that the bill is 
in effect withdrawn, Mr. Ferguson being content 
with having affirmed its principle. 

|* The Housethen went again into committee upon 
| Tae Untow or Conticvovs Brxerices Brin, the-re- 
maining clausesof which were agreed to after dis- 
cussion. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

On the report of the Committee of Sapphy) Mr. 
Otway moved to reduce the vote of 17,696. for the 
National Gallery by 300/., the salary of «travelling 
agent, and 11552, his travelling and other expenses. 
—The motion was opposed by Mr. Winson, and was 
negatived.—The other votes were then-agreed to. 

Tue Customs Tarive Acrs AMENDMENT AND 
Coxrsompation Brrr, and Tae Turnrpme Acts 
Continuance (No. 2) Birt, were read a-third time 
and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

The Cuanenttor of the Excurquyr brought. up 
a message from the Queen, calling. upon. the Com- 
mons to make provision for any additional expendi- 
ture that might arise on account of the war; and 
the message was ordered.to be referred to a Committee 
of Supply. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, Tae Down- 
ING-STREET Pusiic Orrices Extenston Binh ws 
read a second time, on the motion of Lord Gran- 
vitte.—Tue Turkish Loan Bint, and Tue Sate 
or Beer Bit, were brought up from the Commons 
and read a first time.—Several other bills were also 
forwarded a stage, after which their lordships ad- 
journed. 


ARMY GRIEVANCES. 

In the House of Commons, at the morning sitting, 
on the order for going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Stafford remarked upon two letters which had 
appeared in the Times of that morning—one from 
Surgeons Macleod and Rooke, and the other from 
Major Lowth—and hoped that the Government 
would direct its attention to the subjects in question. 

| —Arranalysis of these letters will be found in our 
Naval and Military News. 
LORD GEORGE PAGET. 

Mr. Dituwyy, referring to the report that Lord | 
George Paget has received a good service pension of | 
100/.a year, desired to know what were the special | 
services for which the pension had been granted.— | 
Mr. Freperick Peet, with some expressions of sur- | 
prise that the question should have been asked, said 
that Lord George was the senior regimental colonel of 
cavalry engaged at Balaklava, where he acted in the | 
| most gallant manner, and that to have passed him | 
over would have been invidious.—Lord PaLMERrsTon 
endeavoured to puta stop to any discussion by say- | 
ing that, as the responsibility of the act lies with | 
the Commander-in-Chief, the House was not autho- | 
rised in pronouncing any judgment on the matter ; | 
but a conversation nevertheless ensued, in the course 
of which Sir Francis Bartye observed that the | 
pension ought to be given, not for a single distin- | 
guished service, but for long good service. 

COMMISSARIAT, &C., ESTIMATES. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com-| 
mittee of Supply, the CuanceLtor or THE ExcHEQUER | 
moved and obtained a vote of credit for 3,000,000. | 
In answer to Mr. Witiiams, he was understood to | 
say that one million and a half of the vote of last | 
year remains to the credit of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Freperick Peer. then moved.the Supple- 
mentary Commissariat Estimates, and explained 
that the estimate already made amounted to 
1,200,000/, but that, in all probability, judging from 
| the previous ratio, 3,700,000 would be required. He 
therefore asked the House for a vote of 2,568,335/. 
—The vote was agreed to, after.considerable discus- 
sion, in the course of which Mr. Hentey commented 
on the past deficiencies in the management of the 
| war, which had rendered the extra vote necessary. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Paz. obtained a vote of 
| 109,200/. for the expense of the disembodied Militia. 
| Mr. Monsert, in moving the Supplementary 
Ordnance Estimates (the whole of which were agreed 
to), gave an outline of the changes lately made in 
| the War and Ordnance Departments, the leading 
| principles of which he summed up in the words 
|“ central control and individual responsibility.” 
| Some objections and doubts, however, were expressed 

by Mr. Srarrorp and other members, who thought 

that greater simplification is yet required. Colonel 
| Dunne, moreover, took exception to the frequent 
| introduction of civilians into military departments ; 
| but Mr. Monse xx stated that they are not employed 
| where military duties have to be discharged. 

A grant of 3001 per annum to Dr. Southwood 
Smith, as compensation for the loss of his office at 
| the Board of Health, was agreed to. 


A vote of 15,000/., for the erection of a building 
of corrugated iron, to serve as a Museum of art and 
science at Kensington Gore, was opposed. by Mr. 
Spooner.—After a discussion, in the course of which 


Brrent and Mr. Locke, a division was taken, and 
the vote agreed to by 85 to 33. 


TREATY OF PEACE. 

On the-order for going into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, Major Reep moved a resolution, “That 
this House, participating in the national 
that no pacific arrangement should be concluded wi 
Russia which does not appear best calculated to 
secure an honourable, just, and lasting peace, wishes 
to impress upon her Majesty’s Government how 
great a satisfaction it would be to the House and 
the country to receive an assurance that no treaty 
or condition of peace would be finally settled without 
having Parliament previously called tegether/’—Lord 
PALMERSTON opposed the motion, on the ground that 
if the House has confidence in the advisers 
of the Crown, it ought not to adopt a-course which 
would seem to imply doubt. He added, however; 
that, in case of any cireumstances arising in the 
course of the autumn to justify the calling together 
of Parliament, he should be: only too glad to have 
the assistance of hon. members.—Major Resp 
having. expressed his intention of dividing, Mr. 
D1sraewi pressed him not te do so, as in that case 
he (Mr. Disraeli) should find himself in the dis- 
agreeable position of supporting her Majesty's 
ministers on a question of confidence.—Upon this, 
the motion was withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

The House then went into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, when the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
QUER said:— 

“In the estimate which he had submitted in the 
previous April, he set down the public revenue for the 
year ending in April next at 86,339,0002, and up to 
the present time that estimate had held good, with the 
exception of 200,000/. expected from stamps on bankers’ 








the vote was supported by Mr. Guapstong, Mr. 
DisRakLl, and Mr, W. J. Fox, and opposed by Mr. 


cheques, but which had been since abandoned, leaving 
jthe amount 86,139,000 The expenditure, including 
| the loan to Sardinia and the repayment of the advances 
on Exchequer-bills, had amounted to 81,899,000/. which, 
| deducted from the receipts, left a margin of 4,240,0002, 
|The estimate for civil service had been 6,500,0007. ; 
|the actual vote lately agreed to was 6,506,000, 
| agreeing almost exactly with the estimate. But with 
| tespect to the military estimates, the case was different, 
The original estimates for the three heads, army, com- 
missariat, and militia, were 16,221,000, since which a 
supplemental commissariat estimate had been taken of 
2,568,000, making the total for the three heads 
18,789,0002. There was reason to hope that here the 
original estimate would exceed rather than fall short of 
the actual expenditure. The original estimate for the 
navy and transport service was" 6,633,0002.; the sup- 
plemental estimate, 2,725,000; making together, 
19,379,0002.; while the actual expenditure for four 
months had been 7,649,0007. This multiplied by three 
would give nearly 23,000,000, a sum exceeding con- 
siderably the original estimate; but it was hoped 
that the expenditure of the four months was not 
o be taken as a criterion for the year. The 
original and supplemental estimates for the Ord- 
nance were 8,644,0002 The expenditure for four 
months had been 2,812,000/.; which multiplied by three 
would give 8,488,0002 The total results were 
these :—Original estimates, 43,677,000. ; supplemental, 
6,135,000/.; total, 49,812,0002. The total expenditure 
for military purposes during the last four months had 
been 16,512,000, which multiplied by three would 
give 49,537,0002, thus carrying the total close up 
to the estimate. If the expenditure should amount 
to the sum whieh the House had voted’ for the 
estimates he would still have an unappropriated margin 
of 2,000,0002., though this apparent margin, practically, 
was nearly absorbed. The receipts of the revenue 
during the first four months of the financial year, 
had been, on the whole, satisfactory. The amount 
of Exchequer-bills outstanding on the 31st of July was 
17,099,4002, and that of Exchequer-bonds outstanding 
was 6,000,000/. As there was'no other alternative 
than that of raising the additional Ways and Means at 
this period of the session, he trusted it would meet the 
approbation of the Committee.” 

He accordingly moved.a series of resolutions; 
authorising the Lords of the Treasury to issue Ex- 
chequer-bills to the extent of 7,000,0004., and, imcase 
Exchequer-bills be not isswed for that full sum, autho- 
rising the issue of Exchequer-boads, bearing interest 
not exceeding four per cent., to such an amount as 
would make up the whole sum. of 7,000,000. such 
Exchequer-bonds to be paid off at par. within six 
years of their date. 

After some observations from Mr. Guapstong, 
Mr. Disrag.i, and Mr. Giyn (none-of whom, how- 
ever, made any opposition), the resolutions were 
agreed to. 

NEW PROJECTILES. 

Mr. Mowsgi1j..in.answer to Mr. Rozspwos, said 
that it was truethat some experiments in connexion 
with certaim new shells had been made during the 
previous week at Shoeburyness; that it was also 
true that the invention had been nine months under 
the consideration of Government, but that the Di- 
rector-General of Artillery, General Cator, finding 
that the shells frequently failed, did not think it 
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‘worth while to continue the experiments. Subse- 


uent gg however, had been made, which 
ond the first impression. The projectile of 
Mr. Brashley Britains was under consideration; and 
the report on that of Captain Disney had not yet 
been received. 

THE INDIAN SALT TAX. 

Mr. Verxon Samira, in answer to Sir Joun 
Paxtyeton, said that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners inted to inquire into the mode of collect- 
ing the salt duty in India had not yet been received. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT. 

In answer to Mr. Mityer Gipson, Lord Patmer- 
ston said, that although in some states it was 
against the law for other powers to make enlistments 
within the territory of the state itself, yet there was 
no law to prevent foreigners being enlisted out of 
their own country. Accordingly an arrangement 
with this view had been made at Halifax, in British 
America; but it had been since abandoned, as ques- 
tions with respect to its legality had been raised in 
the United States. 

The Arrorner-GeneraL moved the second read- 
ing of Tae Cuanrraste Trusts Bri, deferring 
the discussion until the next stage, which was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Knicur and other members, but 
ultimately agreed to. 

Tue Limirep Liapitity Brit was read a third 
time and passed, after considerable opposition by 
Mr. Arcursatp Hastie, Mr. Carpwe.t, and Mr. 
Guiry. 

The bill for continuing for another year the act 
having reference to Crime and Outrage in Ireland, 
was read a second time, in spite of the vigorous 
opposition of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Kennepy, Mr. De 
Vere, Mr. Coaan, and Mr. Brapy. 





THE WAR. 


In the utter absence of any news of importance from 
the Crimea, conjecture has been busy; and a tele- 
graphic despatch from Kamiesch of July 29th, to the 
effect that that port, as well as Balaklava, was 
crowded with vessels lately come from France and 
England, and that a grand expedition was being pre- 
pared, is in perfect harmony with the general im- 
pression that the present calm is merely equivalent 
to that ominous hush which precedes a thunder- 
storm. The rumoured naval attack upon Sebastopol, 
which we mentioned in our Postscript last week, is, 
indeed, doubtful; but the activity now visible at head 
quarters, with respegt both to the army and the 
navy, will surely not die out, without at least some 
weighty attempt, and probably some signal success. 
The works of the Allies are now within sixty metres 
of the Malakhoff; Egyptian reinforcements are about 
to sail for the Crimea; the health of the army has 
greatly improved; and our next assault is looked for- 
ward to with the utmost confidence. 

A French letter from Kamiesch Bay states that 
the Allied armies are in daily anticipation of some 
great and decisive blow being struck, though its 
precise nature is as yet wholly unknown. Large 
reinforcements, both of French and English, con- 
tinue to arrive; and the works are pushed forward 
with the utmost vigour. The writer of another letter 
says, under date of July 14:— 

“] think it very problematical whether we shall winter 
within Sebastopol. The cutting off the supplies from 
the Sea of Azof must distress the enemy much, but his 
supplies by way of Perekop are still open. I do not 
believe that a large army can be supplied by that long 
route in the winter.” 


In connexion with this subject of wintering before 
Sebastopol, the Constitutionnel has an article, the 
object of which seems to be the preparing of the 
public mind for the mobilisation of the Allied armies 
—in point of fact, for the raising of the siege. 
Kamiesch, being now strongly fortified, is said to 
“hold Sebastopol by the throat,” and to be “the 
sentinel—the keeper—of the Russian citadel.” “Who 
does not see,” says the writer, “ that the presence of 
a few French and English ships at Kamiesch would 
suffice to nullify the entire offensive power of Sebas- 
topol?” Having a formidable basis of operations, 
“the army has perfect freedom of movement,” &c. 
This may be all very true; but the Constitutionnel is 
not the Moniteur. In the meanwhile we know that 
immense preparations have been already proceeded 
with for housing the army through another winter, 
without their undergoing the dreadful sufferings 
which nearly annihilated them at the close of the 
last and commencement of the present year. 

The resignation of General Simpson has received 
a semi-denial from the semi-official Post. He has 
not resigned; there is no intention of recalling him; 
but—* it is proper to state that his health is not of 
the strongest, and that therefore it will excite but 
little surprise if he find himself unable to cope for a 
protracted period with the vast labours and incessant 
anxieties of the chief command.” There has been 
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speedily retrieve the disaster of the 18th of June ; 
and, to match all these rumours, a report is current 


to resign. 


received a scratch! 
We read in a daily contemporary :— 


compelled to retire by General Andronikoff's force op- 
posed to him at Kalessi. It is computed that the Porte 
will require six weeks to organise this force and trans- 


seilles accounts, Kars is invested, and the communica- 
tions with Trebizond and Erzeroum are cut off.” 

A later account says that the communication 
between Kars and Erzeroum has been completely re- 
established ; but by the disbanding of the Bashi- 
bazouks the army of Kars is reduced to 15,000 men, 
and it wants cavalry. Accounts from Constantinople 


wishes him to return to the Crimea. Omar has 
received the highest honours. It is said there never 
was a question of his retirement. 

The Allies have agreed to allow merchant ships 
to enter Kertch, and to take corn on board, on con- |, 
dition of landing a third of their cargoes at certain | 


called “ Cavaliers” behind the Malakhoff. 


remains in the dark. General Todleben is also said 
to be not dead, but “ convalescent.” 


Beatson. The story, however, rests merely on con- 
jecture. 


DESPATCH FROM GENERAL SIMPSON. 


General Simpson, writing to Lord Panmure, on July 
21, says:— 


proved; cholera has nearly disappeared, and, although 


of that character to cause uneasiness. 


of their cavalry into the valley of Baidar, resting upon 


guarded by the Turkish army. 


army 
ST. SWITHIN IN THE CRIMEA. 








flap their canvas dismally, the huts are dank and 


more, wells and tanks .will again yield but a scanty 








some talk, also, of Pelissier being recalled, unless he 


of September.— 7imes Correspondent. 


FOUNDRIES IN SEBASTOPOL, <a 
That there are foundries in Sebastopol there can } 
that the health of General Osten Sacken has become | little doubt ; some of the shot thrown at us ig 
so much impaired that he has applied for permission | smooth and new, and seems just turned out 
fn losing him, the Russian army will lose | which, it is impossible to believe that a great 
a sort of Macbeth—that is to say, the bearer of @| arsenal can be without the means of manufacturin 
charmed life; for an admiring chronicler relates that | own munitions. Powder-mills probably also exist; bap. 
this pious hero has been in the front of a hundred | in both these cases the question occurs as to when fhe ’ 
battles during the last half century, and has never | material for the manufacture is to come from, ; 
supply of iron may be obtained by our 
and the pieces of shell; but probably a gTeat part of 
“The Vienna Military Gazette states that the Com- | former goes into the harbour, and the supply 
manders of the Allied Armies in the Crimea have for- | #"4 precarious for it to be believed that 4 Government 
warded to the Porte a professional opinion respecting the | like the Russian would depend on it. It seems 
fittest measures to be taken consequent upon the Russian | Probable that an organised system of 
offensive movement upon Kars. They propose, accord-| Sebastopol with munitions as well as com, and thy 
ing to this authority, in the first place, to concentrate a during the summer every endeavour has been and will 
force of at least 38,000 men in Batoum and Churuksu, | b€ made to supply the garrison with sufficient resourges 
with the object of operating offensively from those points | *° stand during the winter, when the roads of the Crime 
against the Russians, in case Mustapha Pacha should be will be less capable of bearing the transport of hears 
* 


people ! 
his enemies !” 
“My Lord,—I have great pleasure to inform your | troops, who had been wavering, again rushed forward, 
lordship that the health of the army has greatly im- | and took the first and second lines of the trenches. 
EXCHANGE oF FRENCH Prisoners.—We tead in the 
more sickness has appeared among the officers, it is not | Monitewr of Sunday :—‘“ A despatch from the Crimes, 
dated July 27, 11 p.m., announces to the Minister of 
“With reference to the exterior army, the Russians | War that the Phlégéthon had arrived at Kamiexh, 
hold their strong position on the Mackenzie Heights, bringing French prisoners, exchanged at Odessa against 
extending by Aitodor to Albat, with advanced posts by | Russian prisoners, which this steamer had taken on 
Chouli, Ogenbash, and the strong range of heights | board at Constantinople. The exchange of prisoners of 
overhanging Urkusta and the valley of Baidar. It is | war is to be continued. The French officers speakia 
reported they have also a force of artillery and infantry high terms of the manner in which they were treated by 
at Alupka. The French have pushed forward the whole | the Russians.” 
ApiraL Nacuimorr.—In announcing the death of 
the Sardinians, upon the left bank of the Souhai River, | this Crimean officer, the Jnvalide Russe speaks of hima 
and communicating with the French upon the Tcher- | «the hero of Sinope,” and as “ the honour and af 
naya, while the high ridge protecting Balaklava is | the Russian fleet and army.” The following 
of his death are then given :—“ The Admiral would neve 
“IT purpose sending four squadrons of light cavalry | consent, like other officers, to put on the cloak of the 
into the valley of Baidar to-morrow, to protect and | eommon soldier, and he always went to the fortifications 
afford convoys to the Commissariat, for the purpose | jp uniform with his large epaulettes. At eight o'clock 
of bringing in forage and supplies for the use of the | jn the evening of the 11th, he arrived in the 
r.” Bastion, and disregarding the remonstrances of thow 
who surrounded him, proceeded to reconnoitre the 
High winds have prevailed during the past twenty- | of the enemy. After a while, a cannon-ball 
four hours, and dusky clouds fly along the sky, while | sand-bag by his side, and the officers of his staff agai 
the air has become damp and chilly even at noonday. | entreated him to retire. But he did not stir, Z 
This is the Feast of St. Swithin (July 15th), and the | a low voice, ‘They fire well!’ Some minutes after, 


supply, and summer will last until far into the month | /nvalide Russe, of July 21, contains & 
fessing to be a true history of various 
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LAZINESS OF THE TURKS. 


It is a singular thing that the Turks do not take 
. . _| any share in actual siege operati 

port it to Batoum. Meanwhile, contrary to the Mar camntindaiealines tilt Ha ai are now 
or actually sitting in indolence for hours together 
lowing the shadows of their tents as they move trom 
west to east, smoking stolidly, or grinning at the antics 
of some mountebank comrade. Omar Pacha moves 
here and there without object, merely that his amy 
may seem to be employed; but its actual services 
state that Omar Pacha, who has lately returned wag Fes ge ye te Guowreldead a ene 
from a visit to Constantinople, would have accepted Turks were to take no part in the siege, ane a 
the command of the army in Asia, but the Porte! 414 can such an arrangement be Vinding al 


public good demands a different course?—Idem, 
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WAR MISCELLANEA, 


Tue PRICE OF DEFENDING SEBASTOPOL.—M. Leo. 
points indicated, The Russians are erecting works | tiewski, a Russian prisoner in the hands of the 

says that very young men who have taken part in the 
A despatch from Erzeroum of the 10th of July, | nine months’ defence of Sebastopol, have in that space of 
speaks of Schamyl being expected to descend from | time become so old, through continued exertion and car, 
the mountains and march on Tiflis. Another ac- | that the Emperor has permitted them to reckon every 
count says that he has actually made the descent. | month so passed as a year of service. The kind 
Whether this is to be received as a contradiction of | treatment which he has experienced at the handsof his 
the report of his death, or whether he has died since, | captors is warmly acknowledged by M. Leontiewski. 

Tue Russian Hosprravs.—Terrible accounts have 
been received at Berlin of the state of the Russian 

The most startling and painful news of the week | military hospitals, which are so crowded that it has 
in connexion with the war is the intelligence (which, | been found necessary to turn away large numbers of sick 
however, as yet wants confirmation) of the murder, | and wounded. There is also a great want of surgeons 
by Bashi-bazouks, of our countryman, General | and dressers. 

A Russtan Priest has been rewarded with the military 
order of St. George for rallying the troops when attacked 
during last March, in front of the Kamtschatka Lunette. 
Raising a crucifix, he exclaimed, “Lord, save thy 
Give our Orthodox Monarch the victory over 


And, encouraged by these words, the 


struck | 
and said ia 


and ® 


day has been duly marked by violent rain and loud | rifle-ball hit him in the temple ; he fell senseless, | The 
peals of thunder, while the Russian position over the | remained until he died, some hours subsequently. 
valley of the Tchernaya has been hidden by a dark-blue | Admiral had resided some years in England, where 
robe of rain-cloud, and the smoke of the guns of Sebas- | was sent by the late Czar, in order to study the 

topol seems scarcely to emerge from the watery mist pursued in our dockyards. He sprang from the 
which overhangs the town. Tents in the sodden camp | classes. 

tl Tue Austrian Troops, says a letter from Crs ; 
dripping, and before the doors little pools of water | the 21st ult., have been collected in two mee a ek 
collect on the earth, which is trodden into a deep slimy | which is stationed in Bohemia and os thought 
mud. ‘The temperature this evening out of doors is that | other in Styria. The former of these divisions ee ae 
of an English November, and as the wind whistles among | to indicate by its position that Austria and 
the tents one may fancy the trees are being stripped of | not yet quite 
the last of their withered leaves, and the frosts of winter | for reinforcing the army of Italy. As ire. for the 
already upon us. But this will last but a few days, and| menacing of Russia, may not this be a 


then the heats of August will parch the ground once | purpose of deceiving the Allies ? The | 
Russian CHARGES AGAINST ENGLISH SarLors. 


b 
at ease with one another: the latter 5 


long srticl 
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nitted Allied fleets in Finland, in Esthonia 
: a doed of the White Sea. The allegations 
oh Pity to the capture of little barques belonging 
fsbermen and try, seized while on their way 
i point of the coast to another, and to landings 
yore spots, and the committal there of un- 
= deeds of destruction. Some of the statements 
peneery ly opposed to the character of our seamen. 
* paily News. 
: Remrorcements.— The Corriere Mer- 
‘cantile 25th ult., states that a reinforcement of 
3000 hws tese will leave Genoa for the Crimea about 
the middle of August. 
Conone, CAMPBELL.—This officer, con- 
his services at the capture of the Quarries 
“any oes has brought the matter before 
eatin of the Commander-in-Chief; and General 
> n, writing to Lord Panmure on July 17th, says 
the credit of holding the Quarries through the 
at in defiance of repeated attacks of the enemy, is 
to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, as he had “ a separate 
ant etached command from that of Colonel Shirley.” 


vat BricaDE before Sebastopol conceives that 
Tar Na Since the 17th of 


fal 


ustly neglected. 
7 be Pree poser have been made, though the 
rem and fatigues of the sailors and their 


officers have very great. 
A Russtay Lapy on THE WAr.—The Times Corre- 
communicates portions of a letter from a young 
F ssewsy to her sister, which fell into his hands in a 
about twelve miles from Balaklava. It 
is dated May 26th (June 7th), and the writer speaks 
very contemptuously of the Allies. ‘ At Arabat,” she 
writes, “there was a battle, in which we were victorious. 
They even say that a Russian army is marching on to 
Paris. . . . To-day, the enemy bombarded heavily, but 
did nothing but bombard, and will do nothing ; they can 
to nothing at all against us.” On the very day on which 
this was written, the Mamelon Vert and the Quarries 
were taken by the Allies. The writer adds :—‘ They 
that the seat of war will soon be transferred to the 
Danube. It is time that these gentlemen should leave 
us, and let us have a little rest. As soon as they go, the 
town of Sebastopol will be built where the Chersonese 





was, and what is now Sebastopol will be entirely a 
fortress.” 

Aw Trauran Lecton.—Government has resolved on 
the formation of an Italian Legion, to be raised in 
Sardinia. The command is to be held by Colonel the 
Hon. H. Manners Percy, of the Grenadier Guards, and | 
the officers are to be Italian, or Englishmen who under- 
stand the Italian language. 

Genera Mouravierr, writing under date of June 
2th July 8th), gives an account of the seizure and | 
destruction of a large amount of Turkish provisions in 


NEW WAR PROJECTILES. 

Tse ill reception which the proposals of Lord Dun- 
donald have met with from the Legislature has not 
altogether checked the activity of projectors. New 
plans continue to be hatched, for the sudden and utter 
destruction of the enemy, for the blasting of his forti- 
fications, and the withering into ashes and cinders of his 
fleets; and on Monday one of these inventions was 
brought to a practical test in the grounds adjoining 
Chelsea Hospital. Captain Disney is the originator of 
the new destructive agent, which consists of a shell 
containing a bursting charge of powder {contained in a 
metal cylinder, the rest of the space being filled with a 
highly combustible fluid, which upon exposure to the 
air ignites everything with which it is brought into 
contact. This fluid does not act upon the substance of 
the shell, is not in itself explosive, and, being prevented 
from leaking by a nicely-fitted brass screw-plug, enables 
the missile to be carried about without risk. Directed 
against ships, or houses, or masses of troops, the new 
projectile would have all the destructive properties of 
the rocket, without its uncertainty of aim. Water only 
temporarily extinguishes its combustible power, which 
is so great as to make even woollen materials burn with 
a quick flame. Captain Disney states that by a similar 
use of another chemical fluid he can cause blindness for 
several hours to all troops coming within a quarter of a 
mile of its operation; but this portion of his experi- 
ments was, of course, omitted. The first of these agents 
having been thrown against a wall, and the glass 
grenade in which it was contained being thus broken, a 
furious flame burst forth, which spread with great 
rapidity ; and some subsequent experiments were at- 
tended with equal success. 

A reference to our Parliamentary columns will show 
that Captain Disney's plan is under the consideration of 
Government, and that other schemes have been proposed 
and tested. 

An “Infernal Machine” in the shape of a balloon 
charged with shells, to be fired by an electric wire at the 
moment of descent, is to be tried at Vincennes. 





FAREWELL DINNER TO VISCOUNT 
CANNING. 
On Wednesday evening, the East India Company gave 
a farewell dinner to Viscount Canning, at the London 
Tavern. In returning thanks for his health being drunk, 
Lord Canning said :—‘‘I hardly know whether there is 
any feature of our Government, any portions of our 
institutions upon which Englishmen may look with 
mere honest exultation than those two noble branches 
of our Indian service. The men of those branches have 
done much for the advancement of India, and have sent 
forth from their ranks men who were efficient in war 


| and peace, in numbers of which any monarchy in Europe 


Asia Minor. The Turks, it is said, retreated before their | might be proud, and who have rescued their country- 


memy, and the Russians lost (of course) only one | 


Cossack. Several of the Kurdish tribes, it is added, | 
have made their submission, and offered their services to | 
Tae Eveuish Arrack oN FREDERICKSHAMM.— | 
Admiral Dundas encloses a note for Captain Yelverton, 
detailing his attack on the Russian troops assembled for 
the defence of Frederickshamm. Some of the enemy’s | 
guns having been dismounted, they were abandoned, | 
< 7 

and several men were carried away wounded. Orders 
had been given to Captain Yelverton to fire on the fort 

, but one part of the town burst into flames, and was 

Mr, Hall, mate, and his crew in the Ruby 
ate mentioned with great praise for the way in 
which they fought their long gun. 

A Turkisn Reverse.—-The Russian troops (says a 
letter from Trebizond) which arrived at Molaschuleiman, 
twenty-seven leagues to the east of Erzeroum, met, near 
the convent of Urich Kilissa, between 500 and 600 

cavalry who were effecting a reconnaissance, and 

made them prisoners. 7 
Me. Comonssany-Gexerat FILDER, says. a recent 
despatch from General Simpson, has been obliged to re- 
liaquish the command of his department, and will have 
eden, {2 Bneland upon the recommendation of a 


Sm Steruen Lusuineton, K.C.B., having been 
~~ptamelaey rank of captain to that of admiral, has 
Succeeded in the command of the Naval Brigade 
before Sebastopol by Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel. 
. -GENERAL MARKHAM arrived at Balaklava on 
19th ult., and, in accordance with instructions from 
the anmure, was appointed by General Simpson to 
emmand of the Second Division. 
Russian SorRTIES AGAINST THE FRENCH. — 
Pelissier has written home to his Government 
account of the Russian sorties on the nights 
Pw 15th and 16th of July. The attack on the first 
ceasions was against the French left, and is 
mcribed by General Pelissier as having been signally 
a — considerable loss to the enemy ; the attack 
consisted of a feint against the left, and a 
ssault on the right, which was repeated three 
ae y: The French loss was 23 killed 
Wounded. 


} 





men from charges formerly, and not unjustly, levelled 
against them of dealing sometimes too harshly with 


| those whom they were bound to succour and protect.” 


He then alluded to the present peaceful condition of 
India, which, however, might at any time be disturbed, 
so that incessant watchfulness is necessary. Still, he 
hoped to be able to bend all his energies to the im- 
provement of the domestic resources of India; and 
to this end he was determined to devote his utmost 
endeavours. 





MR. MECHI AT TIPTREE FARM. 
Mr. Mecnt’s annual gathering at Tiptree Farm took 
place on Saturday, when the wonders of the model esta- 
blishment were inspected by a large party of gentlemen, 
who afterwards partook of a hospitable dinner. 

A writer in the Times says:—“ Practical men now 
listen to Mr. Mechi attentively, and respect, if they do 
not always approve, what he tells them. He, in his 
turn, becomes less of an adventurous experimentalist, 
and more of the man of business, intent upon a pecu- 
niary profit. He declares that he made 7007. of clear 
return from Tiptree last year, and that his balance-sheet 
can no longer be considered unsatisfactory. To do him 
justice, there were fair indications on Saturday that his 
management is becoming more decidedly economical. 
Stock, which is at present unprofitable to feed, is not kept 
by him in any great quantity. Several of his largest 
sheds are empty—pigs and bullocks in diminished num- 
bers, and the sheep in the fields.” 

A machine for steam drainage, by Lord Dundonald, 
and some reaping and threshing machines were ex- 
hibited in the course of the day. 





THE POLICE INQUIRY. 
Tse policemen more especially charged with miscon- 
duct by the previous witnesses have been examined 
during the past week by the Commissioners. They 
all denied, with more or less sweepingness, the allega- 
tions of brutal violence; but some admitted having 
struck with the trunchion. One constable confessed to 
striking a man after he was handcuffed; but he added 
that he did it in “self-defence,” as the man had aimed 
a blow at him. Others denied that they used their 
staves at all, Policeman Davey said that where he was 

















stationed the crowd “behaved pretty well.” Another 
constable, who had been charged by one of the witnesses, 
asserted that he was on duty at the House of Lords 
on the first of July; and his statement was confirmed 
by a lodger in his house. 

None of the witnesses for the police speak of any very 
serious rioting. The disturbances, it would seem, con- 
sisted chiefly of shouting, running up and down, and 
“ chaffing” the police, with the occasional flinging of a 
stone. It is admitted that at least a portion of the 
crowd consisted of what is called the “respectable” 
portion of society, though these were mingled 
“‘roughs” and thieves. Mr. Lefroy, a barrister, sa’ 
“did not see any of the police struck during the 
nor any of the crowd.” Mr. Fitzhardinge 
testifies that “the police had not the slightest 
in dispersing the crowds.” Mr. Hawes relates that 
he saw a policeman throw a refractory man over the 
rails.—Policeman Leech acknowledged having struck a 
boy on the temple. The lad had taken his truncheon 
from him, and aimed a blow with it; upon which the 
constable wrenched a stick from some one, and hit the © 
boy. All thé%e witnesses, however, were of opinion 
that the mob was a dangerous one, and that the police 
behaved with great forbearance. 

Mr. Superintendentyughes was examined on 
and denied the charges of excitement and brutality, 
admitted that, “as the people were very 
waved his whip over his horse’s head towards the 
in the manner commonly known as the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh cuts.” He did not strike any one, however. 
He also admitted having used the expression “ D—n 
your blood!” to his men, upon their not keeping line. 
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OUR CIVILISATION, 
ASSIZE CASES. 

Wire Murper sy A Maniic.—George Henry Smith 
was indicted at Maidstone for the murder of his wife. 
The prisoner, who is a gentleman of considerable intel- 
lectual attainments, and who was recently postmaster 
at Jersey, and before that had been connected with the 
London press, exhibited symptoms of insanity some 
years ago, and was at two separate periods confined in 
asylums. In the course of last August, he and his wife 
were lodging in a house at Rochester ; early one, 

he shot her through the head, and afterwards spoke to 
the landlady, directing her to fetch a policeman and a 
surgeon. He prefaced his communication to the landlady 
by the words, “ Don’t drop down dead,” and, without 
specifically mentioning what he had done, said re 

that his wife “was an angel.” It was shown that he 
had been extravagantly kind to her; and, evidence of 
his insanity being produced, he was acquitted, and 
ordered to be kept in safe custody. His state of mind 
after the deed was such that it was found impossible to 
try him until now; and during the whole of the inves- 
tigation he kept his face buried in his hands. 

ALrrep Hits has been acquitted, at the Maidstone 
Assizes, of the charge of endeavouring to induce some 
soldiers of the Foreign Legion to desert. 

Critp Murper.—Mary Ann Hawton was found 
guilty at the Bodmin Assizes of the murder of her infant 
child. She had been staying for some days at the house 
of a labourer who had taken compassion on her, but 
suddenly departed, leaving the child behind her. Being 
overtaken, the infant was forced back upon her, and 
some time after its dead body was found in a river, ona 
bridge over which the mother had been previously seen 
with the child on the parapet. She was sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

Mary Louisa Sawyer St. Voycent, the female 
swindler, has been sent to the House of Correction for 
six months. 


Tue Ropsery AT Messrs. Deane AnD Co,’s.—Two 
cases connected with the recent robbery of jewels, &c., 
at Messrs. Deane and Co,’s, of King William-street, 
City, were heard at the Mansion House on Tuesday. 
David Barnett and David Polack were remanded on a 
charge of having robbed those premises; and Thomas 
William Beale was also remanded on a charge of pos- 
sessing a large quantity of the watches, gems, and 
jewellery stolen from the shop of Mr. Barber. In the 
house of this latter prisoner several articles were found 
which had been abstracted from the premises of the 
Messrs. Deane. 

Tue Porsontnc Case NEAR DaRiincTon.—Mr. 
Wooler (the death of whose wife under mysterious cir- 
cumstances was detailed in the Leader last week) has 
been apprehended at the instance of his brother-in-law, 
and has been remanded. 

A PoLiceMAN MurDERED NEAR GODALMING.—Several 
‘‘navvies” got drunk in a beershop at Haslemere, near 
Godalming, in the course of last Saturday, and became 
so riotous that the landlord sent for the police. The 
inspector of the district, with two or three of his men, 
arrived, and were immediately attacked by the navvies, 
In a very short time, the inspector was stunned, and, 
while he was being attended to on the spot by a medical 
man, the ruffians recommenced their assault with great 
savageness, and the inspector died in about an hour. 
Several men are in custody. 

Henry James, a very respectably-dressed man, who 
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refused to give. his real place.of abode, because he did 
not wish to disgrace his connexions, was charged at 
Greenwich, on Saturday, with stealing some silver 
spoons from.a tavern, and was committed for trial. 

Woman Bearisc. — John Ross was charged at 
Worship-street with a ferocious assault on Eliza Har- 
rington. The woman had lived with the man as his 
wife for two years, duxing the whole of which time she 
had been exposed to ill-usage. This reached its con- 
summation,a few days ago, when the prisoner, who was 
drank, beat and kicked her with great violence. He 
had said on a previous occasion that, if.she left him, he 
would “put her away on the quiet.” Before the 
magistrate, he wished he might ‘never enter Heaven” 
if he had atruck her; but the magistrate decided that 
he should enter the House of Correction for six ponths, 
and be there kept to hard labour. , 

Crugiry To A Horse.—Joseph Day, a cab-driver, 
was on Saturday sentenced to one month's imprisonment 
with hard labour for ill-using his horse. He had been 
remanded from a previous day; and, after a great deal 
of preyarication, admitted that he had kept the horse 
out for thirty-two hours. It would appear, also, that 
the poor animal had not had any food during that time ; 
but this was denied by Day, who asserted that he pur- 
chased corn for it three times inthe course of the time 
during which it was working. The horse, however, 
died in consequence of the ill-usage which he had re- 
ceived. 

Saran Mack, an oyster-woman, has been committed 
for trial on a charge of stabbing a customer in a public- 
house with an oyster-knife. ‘The woman had demanded 
more money; and, this being refused, she committed 
the assault. 

Rossery.—At the Mansion House, William M‘Alister 
and Richard Neale, two men in the employ of Elizabeth 
and Jane Collinson, ironmongers, of Lombard-street, 
were charged with robbing their employers of ten table 
spoons and other articles. A police constable said that 
on the previous evening he saw the prisoners in the 
workshop of Mrs. Collinson, with a small bundle lying 
on the beneh. Suspecting something wrong, he watched 
them, and saw them come out, when he inquired what 
their parcel contained. Their replies not satisfying him, 
he took them to the station-house, where ten spoons and 
several of copper and other metal were found upon 
them. The prisoners, who denied the charge against 
them, were committed for trial. 

Tue Iemn mw Duruam.——A series of calamities has, 
during the last week, kept Durham in a state of great 
alarm. Several Irishmen belonging to some ironworks 
began fighting among themselves, and, on the inter- 
ference of the police, a serious rigt ensued, and one of 
the constables was so shockingly maltreated that his life 
is despaired of. It was not until a reinforcement of 
police arrived with drawn cutlasses that the disturbance 
was suppressed; but another riot broke out on a later 
day. This, however, was more quickly put down. 
Shortly after this, a servant girl was found murdered on 
the banks of the Tees; and on one of the intermediate 
days, some Irishmen and women, while intoxicated, were 
drowned in the river. 

Tue Roompate Murver.—The woman murdered 
whilst asleep in bed by her supposed husband, on Sun- 
day week, at a public-house in Roehdale, has been iden- 
titled as Margaret Jones, a widow, from Salford. She 
had three sons living in Manchester, and they fully 
identified the body on Saturday evening. ‘There is 
reason to believe that she left Manchester on the day 
before the murder with a “ fettler” in a foundry, named 
Jonathan Heywood, about the age of the man now in 
oustedy, and dressed a good deal like him. Heywood is 
said to have taken her away under a promise of mar- 
riage, and the police are making inquiry after him. 

Hiauway Rossery.—James Taylor was charged at 
the Lambeth police-office, on Monday, with robbing and 
wurderously assaulting Charles Powers, in Albert-street, 
London-read. He was assisted by a woman of the town, 
who was net in custody. The case was remanded. 

Daxren Mrrenett. Davipson, Cosmo Wririam 
Gorpoy, and Josera Winpie Coxe, were at length, 
last Monday, finally examined at Guildhall, and com- 
mitted for trial. 

Tue Late Riors.—James Hutchins and Walter Ford, 
the Grenadier Guardsmen charged with inciting the 
mob to break windows on the 8th of July, have not 
been brought up for trial, the grand jury ignoring the 
bill against them. The two youths concerned in the 
same affair have been bound over to keep the peace for 
six months. 

Srramay, Pavt, AND Bares.—Another examination 
of Messrs. Strahen, Paul, and Bates took place on Wed- 
nesday; but, owing to the absence of a material witness 
on the continent, a further remand became necessary. 
It appeared that four of Dr. Griffith's bonds had been 
traced to Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Co., who hold them 
on account of a gentleman named Sykes, by whom they 
are claimed. A Mr. Beattie seems to have been the first 
person who received them from the prisoners, and he is 
not expected to return from abroad until September. As 
a final commitment is not likely to take place until that 
month, the magistrate agreed to accept bail for the 
prisoners if it should be tendered. Two securities for an 
aggregate of 6000/..will be required for each of them. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
GeseraL Siz Guorce Brown ar Leawixgrox.—The 
gentry of Leamington and the immediate neighbourhood 
presented on Saturday last a numerously-signed address 
to Sir George Brown, who is at present residing at Lea- 
mington for the benefit of his health. The Hon. C, B. 
Percy, in presenting the address, made a grandiloquent 
speech, the chief point in which consisted of a fling at 
the “presumptuous and irresponsible press.” The ad- 
dress was of a piece with this introductory oration: in 
the course of it, the concocters stated they were ‘not 
ashamed to avow” that they had “a tear for those who 
have nobly fallen in their country’s cause ;” but whether 
the said tear was there and then produced is not re- 
corded. Furthermore, they hoped that “the God of 
Battles” (commonly called Mars) would preserve the life 
of Sir George Brown to his family and “ to a grateful 
and applauding country.” In reply, Sir George Brown 
indignantly denied the assertion (traceable to the afore- 
mentioned “ unserupulous press”) that common soldiers 
are desirous of rising from the ranks; contending, on 
the contrary, that the service would be much less popular 
if the men thoyght they had any chance of being re- 
warded fer good conduct, and that they love their 
officers precisely because the latter are gentlemen. Like- 
wise, he was of opinion that the men, though ready to | 
follow, always expected to be led; that the number of 
officers killed bears an undue proportion to that of the 
men; that the constitution of the army must not be in- 
terfered with; and that had French officers been ex- 
amined on the. Sebastopol Committee, a very different 
account would have been given of the state of our 
troops. Highly gratified with these sentiments, the de- 
putation withdrew. 

Lusurenayt FirzcLarence died on Wednesday week, 
from the effects of his wounds, at the English hospital 
at Constantinople, to which place he had been conveyed | 
from Balaklava. He was serving as aide-de-camp to his 
colonel, the late Colonel Yea, and with him took part in 
the unsuccessful attack on the Redan, on the 18th of 
June, when be was dangerously wounded. He suffered 
amputation of the left leg and the right hand, and gra- 
dually sank. A few weeks previously, he had attained 
his eighteenth year. 

Tue LAuNcu or tHe MAarteoroven.—The long- 
expected launch of this gigantic vessel took place on 
Tuesday, at Portsmouth, under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the weather being extremely rainy. The 
Queen, however, was at her post, the Mayor and corpo- 
ration were present in their robes of office, and there 
was a great crowd of loyal and shouting people. Her 
Majesty having christened the ship, and bid “ Success 
to the Marlborough!” with the usual libation of*a 
broken bottle of wine, the blocks were knocked away ; 
but, after moving two-thirds out of the shed, the huge 
vessel came to a stand-still —her very first performance 
thus proving to be anything but successful. About 
midnight, however, she was got off by the united exer- 
tions of two thousand men.—The following are some of 
the dimensions, &c., of the Marlborough :—Length be- 
tween the perpendiculars, 245 feet 6 inches; length of 
keel for tonnage, 206 feet 33 inches; extreme breadth, 
61 feet 24 inches; breadth for tonnage, 60 feet 44 
inches; depth of hold, 25 feet 10 inches; burden in 
tons, 4000 36-94; weight of guns and carriages, 369 
tons. 

Tue Quren at tee Mrivrrary Hosprrrar at Port- 
seA.—After the launch (if it may be so called) of the 
Marlborough, the Queen visited the Military General 
Hospital at Portsea, and remained there an hour and a 
half, passing from bed to bed of the wounded men, and 
asking each several questions, the kindness of which 
drew forth from one of the sufferers the exclamation 
“ God bless her!” * 

“Massacre or A Boar's Crew sy Savacrs.—The 
Jeune Lucie, which arrived at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on the 19th of April, from the Solomon Islands, 
reports that a boat with seven men, belonging to a vessel 
which had been wrecked, had arrived at a small island 
south of Woodlark Island, and that the men were mas- 
sacred by the natives as soon as they landed. A mis- 
sionary at the island had purchased a spy-glass, on 
which * J. Penny” was marked in pencil, from a native 
who stated that it had been found in the boat. The 
remainder of the shipwrecked crew was supposed to have 
gone to the island of Toberand. 

Tur tare CoLone, Lowru.—The brother of this 
officer, who died on board the Hansa transport at Ports- 
mouth, just after its arrival from the Crimea, has 
written to the 7imes to say that it was thought advis- 
able to remove the Colonel from the ship, only a little 
more than half an hour before his death, on account of 
the ill-ventilated and “ pestilential” state of his cabin. 

Tur TREATMENT OF THE WOUNDED AFTER THE 18TH 
or June.—George H. B. Macleod, Surgeon to the Civil 
Hospital, Smyrna, and Henry J. L. Rooke, Civil Sur- 
geon, have written from the camp to contradict the 
statements of “*M.R.C’S., L.S.A.,” in the Times, with 
reference to the cruel neglect of the wounded after the 
attack of the 18th of June. 

Capra Cotes Maxwett, 93rd Highlanders, has 
been cashiered “ for having been drunk on duty under 
arms, when parading for the trenches, on the evening of 
the 10th of July, at the camp before Sebastopol.” Capt. 














Charles Spencer Gaynor has also been cashiered on 
similar charge ; and, in both cases, a ‘Tecommivndation 
by the court to favourable consideration ON account of 
long services has merely elicited from General Sim, 

a promise to lay the cases before Lord Hardinge, 





CONTINENTAL NOTES, 
Tue Frencn Loan.—The subscriptions for ch 
Loan closed on Monday. The varia, as saretal i 
Emperor by the Minister of Finance, are as follon 
The amount subscribed will be about 3,600,000,000%, 
The subscriptions of 50 fr. rente and below, declared 
reducible, figure in this sum atefrom 280,000,000. 
235,000,000 fr. ‘The subscriptions of 60 fr, and hore, 
submitted to a proportional reduction, will de about 
8,360,000,000 fr. The departments will have provided 
nearly 230,000 subscribers, and subscribed more than 
1,000,000,000 fr. of eapital. Altogether, 810,090 
sons have taken part in the subscription. Phe 
seriptions from abroad, in Europe, from England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, &e., exoead 
200,000,000 fr. 

A sharp shock of an earthquake was felt at Lyons 
between twelve and one o'clock in the aftersoon..of 
Wednesday week. Some houses were damaged, but go 
lives lost. The same shock was felt at Valence, on the 
Rhone, and indeed along the whole of the east of France, 


| Some chimneys were thrown down, bells were set ring- 


ing, and a degree of oscillation and trembling was felt, 
the houses. Accounts received from Italy, Swi 
and parts of Germany, agree in stating that the 
extended to all those countries. 

Great preparations are being made for the receptign 
of our Queen at Paris, St. Cloud, and Versailles, The 
theatre at the latter place is being fitted up. In the 


| Champ de Mars, a grand review is to take 


The story of General Castellane, whichisnow exciting 
so much amusement in Paris, becomes important and 
significative if attentively considered. The facts seep 


| to be these:—In announcing the death of Geng 
| Mayran, killed before Sebastopol, the employé of the 


telegraph made some mistake—used one sign for another. 
Now the old soldier, who keeps Lyons under foot— 
forcing it to produce silk and satins to seem exceedingly 
loyal, and to treat the “rights of man” with affected 
contempt under constant threat of bombardment—was 
never remarkable for sense; and is rapidly becoming 
blind, deaf, and furious. He read:— The Emperor is 

no more: communicate the fact in appropriate terms to 

the army.” For a man of his calibre he reasoned ; 
“The son of Jerome will never do (nota 

effort by the way). As for the Republic, T have shot 

too many of that sect without trial. What shall it be? 
Henri V. or—a run for it.” ‘Then he dashed downa 
rather clever proclamation on’ paper:—The Emperor 

is dead—so is the Empire. Henri V, will give us liberty 
and order. Vive Henri V.!” With this sketch he pro- 
ceeded to the Préfet, who, having received no despatch, 

was confounded. According to the usual habit of préfets, 

he advised the General “ to wait, just to see which way 
the wind would blow.” But, says the story, thepro- 
clamation was actually issued, and copies were 
pasted up on the walls of the city. The préfet tele- 
graphed to his private friends, ascertained the truth, 
became outrageously indignant and loyal, and actually 
ventured, for the first time in his life, to bully the Gee 
ral, who seratched his head and told him to "® 
to .” Meanwhile, at Paris, great was the rage of 
the unfortunate son of Jerome, for whom, by-the-way, 
even his friends can only say—“ Everybody 
Louis Napoleon a fool—he turns out re. a clever 
governor: everybody thinks this man a l00l— . 
he may be a mos neh.” The King of the Expos 
tion insisted that General Castellane should be dir 
missed ; but his eousin, though somewhat , a 
seeing his dynasty pooh-poohed in this manner, su 
said—* If we got rid of all who are rt a 
us, on whom shall we be able to depend ¢ 

Among the interesting objects in the French Expo- 
sition is a specimen of wheat sent from Brives oc. 
department of the Corréze. It is a new species Mar- 
duced from America by the Count Hubert de St. 
sault on his estate of Puy, near Perpezac. e 
height of the stalk is over six feet, and the 
three times that of common wheat-straw. 
sometimes contains a hundred grains. 
grows in an ordinary soil, which it does not seem 
to exhaust in proportion to _ — a 
mind is slow to adopt novelties howeve 
but so successful an experiment will surely a= bor 
lation. M. de St. Marsault is the son-in-law of 
Lallemand of the famous Champ d@’Asile ; and * steph 
by marriage, therefore, of the well-known of the 
Girard, benefactor of Philadelphia. The “wheat pared 
Puy,” as it is called, proceeds from a small res 
brought away as a memento from the Champ 
itself. 

‘The condition of Austrian Italy is at eo 
what ominous of approaching disturbances. arin Oot 
is to be increased by 40,000 men; and the Uath oy 
respondent of the Times says that he pene wee 
authority that it is in contemplation to setup 
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peace between Austria and Sardinia, August 6, 
‘ by the first separate and additional | 
the Sardinian Government is to be respon- 
the damages suffered by Austria in the war 
ded. As a faint means of reconciling the 
le to these fresh evidences of Imperial des- | 
entral Congregations” are to be convoked. | 
ions consist of two deputies from each 
ea noble and one a plebeian—and one deputy 
royal town. But the Imperial Government | 
itself so great an influence in the selection of | 
representatives, that they become little better than | 
of despotism; and they are not likely to 
any pacific settlement of Austro-Italian ditfi- 
jes, or to initiate any satisfactory progress. The 
Gazette emphatically denies -that the Austrian 
of Italy is to be increased ; but the fact is asserted 
by the oficial Vienna papers, and the Times Corre- 

_spondent says he has the most positive assurances of its 

<= convent question in Italy is leading to some 

difficulties. The Genoa Corriere Mercantile, of the 24th, 

that the authorities had on that day taken 

ion of the female convents, and concluded 

he inventories of their property, and that on the next 

they were to expropriate the monks. They every- | 

where experienced resistance, and it was with the | 

greatest difficulty they could procure witnesses to sign 

the inventories. In several localities, no inhabitant 

could be prevailed upon to ailix his signature to the 
ents. 

eal! Catlist band crosséd the Spanish frontier about 
the'16th or 17th of July, but they were speedily routed, | 
geven being killed, and four taken prisoners.—Order has 
heen completely restored at Badajoz, and the National 
Guards who joined the rioters have been disarmed. 

‘The Spanish Government has despatched to Rome a | 
Mocument, in which the late act forthe sale of eccle- | 
diastical:property is defended. According to the version | 
given by a writer from Spain, it is asserted that that 

of the act which refers to the distribution of 
enefices is based on the Concordat, which also permits 
the sale of the property of the secular clergy ; and that 
ithe history of Spain shows that these sales have taken 
place at different previous epochs, without any objection | 
othe part of the Popes. Having awarded the clergy | 
in the late budget 170,000,000 reals, the Govern- | 
ment denies that it has abandoned them, or offended | 
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religion. 

Marshal O'Donnell has assumed the command of the 
third battalion of the Spanish National Guard, and has | 
delivered a speech in favour of liberty and of the throne. | 
He was loudly applauded. 

The recent change of ministry in Hanover has arisen 
@ubofithe struggle that has now been going on for some 
Years between the reactionary aristocratical party and 
the Tepresentatives of the people; the object of that 
stmggle being the liberal constitution extorted by the 
Mawes in 1848, and which the Diet now seeks to 
tbtogate altogether, after a great many vexatious 
attempts to modify itin the spirit of oligarchy. The new 
Ministry is said to be still more inclined toa reactionary | 
policy than the one just dismissed ; and the king, who 
to be its President, is greatly inclined to abet it | 
in any fresh assault upon the rights of the democracy. 

National Council of Switzerland, in its sitting of 


treaties in 1853, and to institute a process | 


4 - | speaker. 
Sardinia, for the amount left in the public | P 
the Austrian authorities, although, at the | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Royar Acricutrurat Socrery had its annual 
dinner at Carlisle on Thursday week. Mr. Miles, M.P., 
was in the chair, and Sir James Graham was the chief 


Tue Wreck or tHe Joun.—Edward Rawle, master 
of the John, the emigrant ship which was wrecked on 
the Manacles in the course of last May, was tried at 
Bodmin on Saturday for the manslaughter of Eliza 
Hallett. The object of the prosecution was to show 
that the master had not taken proper precautions to 
avoid the accident, and that, after it occurred, he was 
very negligent, and left the passengers to their fate. 
The jury, however, did not think these charges fully 
borne out by the evidence, and therefore returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty. Some degree of surprise has 
been created at this decision, since some of the witnesses 
deposed to finding Captain Rawle asleep and drank in 
his cabin at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Durry.—It is now asserted by Mr. Duffy’s own 
friends that he intends to retire from Parliament. 

Sir Benjamin Haut was on Saturday re-elected for 
Marylebone without opposition. 
speech, he defended the policy of Lord Palmerston in 
connexion with the war, and asked—‘ Have you read 
those despatches which bear the name of Lord Claren- 
don? If you have, you must be well aware that they 
could never have been sent forth from the Foreign-oflice 
without having received the sanction of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. Is there a passage in those despatches 
which shows indecision of character, or anything but a 
strong determination to carry out the will of the 


| people ?”—Lord Ebrington took occasion to defend the 


course he had pursued with respect to the Sunday 
Trading Bill; but he was met with cries of ‘‘Go to 
ehurch !” “ Get shaved!” &e. 


ANTIQUARIAN Loss.— Intelligence has just reached 


London of the almost total loss of the fine collection of | 
antiquities which the agents of the French Government | 
have been employed for some years past in bringing | 


together from the various ruins of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, for deposit in the Museum of the Louvre. This 
collection consisted of all the antiquities found at 
Khorsabad and Nimrod during the last four years— 


| namely, one colossal pair of bulls, several statues of the 


Assyrian gods, a series of bas-reliefs, a very large col- 
lection of inscribed bricks, cylinders, and tablets, a set 
of iron implements, ivory and gold ornaments, and 
numerous other objects of art. They were lost by the 


| upsetting of a boat going down the river to Bassorah, 


and lie in about five fathoms of water, without any hope 
of their being recovered. It is some consolation to know 
that M. Place has secured photographs of the Khorsabad 
marbles, while those at Koyunjik have been sketched 
by the British Museum artist, Mr. Boutcher; and that 
Colonel Rawlinson has brought home with him copies of 
the lost inscriptions. 

From the Roman States, the reports of the vineyard 
are most discouraging; but the disease has not as yet 
manifested itself in other parts of Italy to any very 
serious extent. 


1 - . 
Pastacrtpt, 
LeApDEr Orrice, Saturday, Augast 4. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


GENERAL BEATSON.—THE FOREIGN LEGION, 





In the course of his | 








In reply to several questions, Lord Panmure contra- 
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one of the 17th Lancers, who had both been in the 
Crimea, was refused by the doorkeepers, and asked 
whether there was any rule to prevent such gallant 
men from appearing in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

Lord Patmerston said there was a rule © 
persons who were armed being admitted into the 
but he did not know that it applied to soldiers in 
uniform without arms, and he appealed to the Speaker 
with regard to the rule. 

The SPEAKER said he could see no objection to seldiers 
in uniform, but unarmed, being admitted; but the offi- 
cers of the House were right in the present instance, for 
a rule against the admission of soldiers in uniform had 
been established in time gone by, and had never been 
rescinded. If it was the wish of the House he would 
give directions that such persons should not in future be 
refused admisgion. 

Assenting cheers followed this declaration of the 
Speaker. . 


THE MASSACRE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Mr. Brigut urged on the Government theadoption of 
measures to prevent such occurrences as that whieh had 
recently taken place on the coast of Africa. 

Lord Paumerston said the matter was under con- 
sideration, and proper steps would be taken in the 
matter. 

THE APPROPRIATION | BILL. 

This bill, which is always the forerunner ot the pro- 
rogation by seven or eight days only, was brought in 
and read a first time amidst cheers. 

THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. i 

Mr. Laive then brought forward his promised-:motion 
with regard to the Vienna Conferences. He contended 
at great length that there had been mo discussion yet on 
the subject, that hitherto the Government had misin- 
formed the House with regard to the result of the Con- 
ferences, and that the responsibility efrejecting a pro- 
position which was agreed to as satisfactory by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers rested with Lord 
Palmerston, who had recommenced the war under a 


| new phase, and one in which England.and France had 


no longer the sympathies of Europe with them. He 
urged that the system of equipoise between the forces of 
Russia and the Allies in the Black Sea was preferable to 
the limitation of the forces of Russia, inasmuch as it was 
a more practicable state of things. The whole speech 
of the honourable gentleman was an elaborate defence 
of the policy of accepting the last terms of peace sug- 
gested by Austria. 

Sir G. Grey urged that the House already had all 
the information it required, and protested against the 
asking for confidential communications between England 
and France, argued that no safe or honourable peace 
could have been coneluded on the principle of counter- 
poise, denied that a system of limitation constituted the 
only alternative solution, and that Austria had eyer 
pledged herself to go to war on the rejection of any pro- 
posal that was made. 

Mr. GLApsTONE argued that the negotiations had not 
been clearly and fairty stated by Sir George Grey. He 
pressed the responsibility which the Government had 
incurred by the rejection of the Austrian proposals. 
He insisted on the necessity of resisting the aggressive 
tendencies of Russia by the moral union of 
which he declared had been sacrificed by the policy 
of the Government. ; e 

Mr. Layarp followed in defence of the war. 

Mr. Coppen next spoke, and used such strong lan- 
guage with regard to Sir W. Molesworth, that that 
gentleman replied in equally strong terms, and with this 
personal altercation the debate practically ended, for 


ow 


bal 


the 24th of July, ad I jori 
~ ge ority the con- . . ‘ . 
clusion of the ere —~ a 1 .~ . ~ nin , +h dicted the report of the assassination of General Beatson ; 
ee appointec ») OMe e 1e 


and stated that the recruiting for the Foreign Legion at 


the proceedings of the night were cut short ‘by Mr. 
BroruErton’s moving the adjournment of the House 





Feet £beek sat 


' 

rg 
diet es Saas eo daade o% Heligoland was proceeding with success, and the number | at half-past: two, which was carried. 
called upon to put in Sones the federal laws which forbid of men enlisted was 10,000 infantry, and 2000 cavalry. | 
the enlistment of the inhabitants of Switzerland for THE TURKISH LOAN BILL. PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
re ibe, enue Si ae = or wets ws =— M4 9 mania ‘We believe we ate correct in stating that her Majesty 
Alexander Ghika, formerly reigning prince of Wallachia. - y -_ — x gt a 7 oe - ph ved will not prorogue Parliament in person. It is not pro- 
The prinee died at Toepliz, in Bohemia, and will be | ~o- Oo ENE RS HES AND GES GRY Te teehie as eee Majesty will visit London before her 


war, and commented upon the new arrangements that 


at Bucharest. 


meal The : had been effected in the administration of the War De- | 4¢parture for Paris, and it is most likely that she will 
onus Revolt of the Arabs in Tripoli is not yet sup- partment. | proceed direct from Osborne to Boulogne on the 17th. 
\n eat L The Turks having made an ill-advised attack Lord PANMURE at length replied to each section of the | We believe that the Earl of Clarendon will be the Secre- 


® some mountain heights occupied by the rebels, a 
feverse ensued, and the Turks fled in confusion, 
tearing behind their guns, baggage, &c. A letter from | 
~Mys:—“ At present the insurrectionary move- 
pa confined to the mountain chain extending from | 
os frontier to the district of Gharion; and 
recent failure of the 
Water, the insurgents will be 


noble Earl's criticism, vindicating especially the conduct | tary-of-State in attendance on her Majesty on the occa- 
of his own department. r 


fe ‘ 

1. . . | sion.— Globe. 
The bill was then read a second time after some fur- | >" ~~ 

ther discussion. 
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MURDER OF GENERAL BEATSON. 
It will be seen, by a reference to our summary of last 
night's Parliamentary debate, that the murder of Gene- 


Several other bills were forwarded a stage, and the 


» | House adjourned at a quarter to eight. 
crops, and total want of 


‘ The House sat gt 12 o'clock, and during the morning 
unable to keep the field in 
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sitting the Report of the Committee of Supply was z : : 

of the =. If, however, reinforcements are not imme- agreed to. ; a: ral Beatson has been officially contradicted by Lord 
parcel tiong me to the theatre of the revolt, the insurrec- | “The Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Advances Bill passed | Panmure. 
d Asile Redschid Pon may assume a W id b extension. | through Committee, as did The Public Health Act Con- | : : . . 

addressed asha has, withthe sanction of the Sultan, | tinuance Bill, The Diseases Prevention Bill, and the | The Earl of Sefton died on Thursday in his sixtieth 
som? dans the tt the Grand Vizier, in which he | Ordnance Board Bill. year. 
» army af charges that have been brought against him, | The House resumed its evening sitting at 6 o'clock. 
dy NENA a0 ceniiae t0 the dicnity of Linntanant | g 8 Madrid, Aug. 1. 
in Car the Es aspiring to the dignity of Lieutenant | . mag. 2. 
» goed hemi SOLDIERS IN THE GALLERY OF THE HOUSE. The cholera is raging in the province of Valladolid, 

Tevol 


It of the Bashi-Bazouks continues at the 
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| Colonel Norru complained that orders for the gallery | and is‘increasing at Madrid. M. Moyos has been pro- 
| of the House, given by him to a soldier of Artillery and | moted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
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Public Afnirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to xeep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of ite creation ineternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 




















SURVEY OF THE WAR. 
Iv it be true—and there is some reason to be- 
lieve the report—-the Allies will shortly test 
the strength of that Russian position so suc- 
cinetly described by General Sinresow in his 
despatch of the 21st of July, According to 
this despatch, the Russians are posted as iu 
previous remarks we ventured to anticipate 
they pnight be, namely, so as to cover the 
roads and practicable paths leading upon 
Bakstchi-Serai. There may be said to be three 
outlets from the valley of the Tchernaya: 
one leading through the valley of Baidar, 
along the Woronzoft road, to the undercliff 
of the Crimea; a second by Aitodor to the 
Upper Belbek; a third up the steep road 
that leads directly upon Mackenzie's Farm, 
having the Inkerman heights on the left, and 
the Mackenzie ridge on the right. The 
Woronzoff road leads only to the coast towns ; 
but it is reported that phe is occupied in 
a way that would bar the road at least to 
cavalry, and it abounds in defensive positions, 
which, however, might all be turned, were 
anything to be gained by the operation, by 
landing a foree at Alushta. The post at 
Alupka is comparatively isolated, but it no 
doubt communicates with the Russian left 
stationed at Aitedor and Albat, by the pass 
from Yalta to the valley of Ozembash, The 
Russian army then extends from Albat to the 
north side of Sebastopol, having the strong 
post of Aitodor in front of the left wing, with 
outposts pushed down the valley of Chuliu ; 
with the troops behind the Mackenzie ridge 
completely covering the centre, stationed in the 
villages lying between Albat and Mackenzie's 
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man heights, and resting on the entrench- 
ments and forts to the north of Sebastopol. If 
an attack is to be made, as we hear it.is, 
upon this position, the choice would lie 
between a movement on the right upon Albat, 
similar to that begun by the Turks and Sar- 
dinians on the 17th of June, and a direct ad- 
vance up the defile down which the army 
marched in September, 1854. In the former 
case the army would act in a difficult country— 
steep mountains intersected by deep defiles— 
but not more difficult than the Pyrenees or 
the Affghan passes; in the latter there is too 
much reason to fear that formidable earthen 
batteries, as at the Alma, would have to be 
carried, unless, as at the Alma, some weak 
unguarded point can be discerned, and forced. 
But it may be that the operations which we 
are warned to expect relate more directly to 
the siege ; at the same time, it is impossible 
not to perceive that some important prepara- 
tions are afoot for action external to the 
trenches. If the Mackenzie heights cannot 
be carried, the Allies can land an army either 
at the Katcha, or Alushta, or Kaffa, and 
break upon the Russsian line from some un- 
expected quarter. 

The Siege—With respect. to the actual 
operations performed in front during the six 
weeks that have elapsed since the 18th 
June, we are necessarily but poorly in- 
formed. But enough light has been thrown 
from various quarters to show that the troops 
have been extremely active with the pick and 
spade, the gabion and sand-bag, aud have ad- 
vanced so far as to be below the level of the 
guns of the Malakhoff. There is also some 
reason to believe that the batteries on Mount 
Sapoune will be able to annoy the ships, 
if not to destroy them. It is a mistake to 
suppose that because we have heard little 
news, little work has been done. The 
silent activity in the front has been appre- 
ciated by the enemy, whose frequent sorties 
ought to prove te us that the Allies were 
becoming unpleasantly close neighbours to 
the garrison. At the same time we have no 
doubt the enemy has accumulated defence on 
defence in the rear of the Malakhoff, and that 
the Allies will have quite enough to do to 
hold that work when it falls into their hands. 
The fortification of Kamiesch with earthworks 
greatly strengthens the position of the Allies, 
forms a place of arms where large numbers 
may assemble for any seeret expedition, and 
secures a point of debarkation in case of un- 
looked-for disaster. 

The position occupied by the four armies 
is now one of great extent. The French 
cavalry fill the valley of Baidar; the Turks 
cover Balaklava ; the Sardinians and French 
hold the line of the Tchernaya; and the 
plateau before Sebastopol is covered with an 
encampment, stretching from the great har- 
bour to the Monastery of St. George, and 
from the Col di Balaklava to Kamiesch. 
Eupatoria is still in their possession, and may 
still become formidable to the enemy, and 
Yeni-Kaleh is secured against all attack. 

Sea of Azof.—We are without any definite 
information from the Sea of Azof, except 
the narrative of the gallant exploit against 
Genitehi. The enemy had connected the 
Yongue of Arabat with the mainland by a 
floatmg bridge. Lieutenant Hewerr with 
the Beagle determined to destroy this bridge 
—a task brilliantly accomplished by two boats’ 
crews under a fierce fire of musketry. But 
this is not the only line of communication 
with the Crimea from Southern Russia. 
About twenty miles west of Genitchi there 
is a second route across the Putrid Sea, 
called the bridge of Tehergar; and Prince 
Gortscuakorr, apprehensive of a visit from 











Farm ; and with its right holding the Inker- 


the Allied flotilla, has ordered its fortifications 








to be strengthened—a convincing 


its importance to the enemy. 
regretted that the operations in that di 
have not been followed up; but from 


sian reports it appears that more has beg. 


done on the shores of the Sea of Azof 
has yet been made public by our Ad 


Asia.—The fate of Kars is still una G 
According to the latest reports from Trebi. # 


zond, General Movnavierr hag q ' 
the investment of the place, and Kary and 
Erzeroum are once more in comfh 
This alleged step on the part of the Russian 
General has been res about, we are 

by an advance of ScHaMYL upon Tiflis, We 
cannot 7 that we entirely believe the rm. 
mour. ut no doubt an advance: of 


- . 


Circassians would sufficiently account for the i 


retirement of the enemy; and the position 

MovuravierF, as deseribed by hi 
the 8th of July, leads to the belief that he 
has not found the conquest of Turkish A» 
menia so easy as some among us would haye 


the public believe. 

It appears that in addition to the main 
body which advanced directly upon Kars’, 
detachment proceeded from Erivan, Pr 
southern slopes of Mount Ararat, and that.it 
has ainenai beyond Toprak-Kaleh, on that 
road to Erzeroum. The plans of thoenemy 
seem, therefore, to have included the seizure 
of Kars, and the march of the maim bodyand 
the Erivan detachment in a combinedmoy. 
ment upon Erzeroum. General Moura’ 
as we know, found Kars too well p 
a coup demain, and he passed it by aiflatk 
march, establishing his camp at M 
Here the rain put a stop to his movements 
for several days; but on the 25th the weather 
cleared, and on the following day he mates 
careful reconnoissance of the town. 
his camp from Mougaradjik to 
he left there a part of his troops to-watch 
Kars, and proceeded with the restom a 
promenade into the Soghanla Mountaiis, 
The object of this movement seems to have 
been to obtain information, d all the 
provisions he could find, and tepldipls 
off the garrison of Kars from Btzeroum. ‘In 
three days he reached the westerw incline of 
the Soghanlu Dagh, occupying the past of 
Bardous, and seizing hard by a large convoy 
destined for Kars. It is remarkable that 
although he pressed into his service allthe 
vehicles he could find to earry off — 
visions, yet that he had not enough, 1) 
was compelled to destroy a consider 
quantity. Lingering three days on the 
Soghanlu, he withdrew his troops on the 
July, and returned to his camp at! 
Kieni on the 6th July. During the time le 
remained on the mountains, a 
to Kara Ourghan and Zevine, two 
on the aiite Erzeroum, and found: that 
they were not occupied by the Turks. It has 
been remarked that he did not te a8 
far as Hassan-Kaleh, the key of the valley of 
Erzeroum, and from this it has been inferred 
either that General eva a 
tention of marching on Erzeroum, 
difficulties arose in Lis path of which be has 
not informed us. It “ gem 
that notwithstanding the pro 
Erivan detachment, the Russian general di 
not feel that he should leave either flank 0 
his comnunications secure from attack ; 
he learned too much of the state of de > 
which General Wittrams left Erzeroum 
hazard a coup de main ; and that on reflectioa, 
if he ever had the intention of leaving 
behind him, he considered such a step 
be too full of danger. 


Further than this we have no suthentt 


news. We have not been able to look yon 
this offensive movement of the enemy 2 
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3 ieht than that of a serious diversion ; 
ity at the same time, that if he found 
© convenient, General Movuravigrr, who 

‘Gocht his way through these countries with 

ious army of PaskiewitTon thirty- 


0 itces, would strike as heavy a blow as 


© THE WAR IN THE NORTH. 
(AURPLEMENTAL war-estimate has been laid 
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the Sound dues; and Denmark, with no 
money to spare, is asking Russia to procure 
from her some compensation for the loss of 
a revenue secured to her under the Bu 
system. For Denmark cannot fight the 

merican republic, and Russia will not de- 
clare war against President Pixrreg for the 
sake of the Sound dues. Denmark can have 
no claim upon the Western Powers, and she 
must submit to see her exactions reduced, 
confessing that there is no power to sustain 
her authority. The German Governments 
are combining together as much i 
their own peoples as against the Western 
Powers. They are allying themselves . with 
Russia, leaving their own peoples to be the 
allies of the West if the West choose. 


protest in word and act, as we do, against his 
endeavour to anticipate the sordiaiion of 
Italy, and to reject the possible in favour of 
that which, if not impossible, is out of sight. 
The kingdom of Piedmont is established on 
bases that have secured the independence of 
that limited realm against powerful foreign 
neighbours ; the people have been called out 
to take a large share in the government, and 
a . | have om the _— of the nation ina 
jiament in addition to the votes,| course for rapid—very rapid—and stead 
before otic like 20,000,0007. and | development. Blessed, = say, would be 
ron io of 16,000,000. on war account. | every part of Italy if it could be plaéed upon 
The addition is not very agreeable, but it is ‘a level with that half of the north. What, 
; to make the tax-paying public ask then, is the aetual state of the other pro- 
at last Lord Patmerston’s Govern-|vinces? Naples sympathising with Russia, 
ment has determined upon a course of action; avowing her resolve to follow Austria, 
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wbich is ; : : 
dhe war in the shortest time. Hitherto his 
has suffered from equivocal con- 


‘duct as well as language, and we want lan- 


to attain the objects of 


causing her police to arrest her own 
soldiers, refuses to the British export of 


|grain to the Crimea. In other words, she 


arrays herself on the side of Russia and of 


as well as-conduct that is wnequivocal.| Austria against the Western Power, her own 


ir. Wasa Moneswortu spoke stoutly 
on the subject of the war, and gave his valu- 
able voucher for Lord Paumerston’s sin- 


Joux Russex1 spoke grandiloquently 
a Guildhall of making no insufficient peace, 
om in April last, when he was drifting 
wsdeting in favour of a peace which Lord 
Pasmenston pronounced to be neither safe 
porhonourable. In the same way, Mr. Guap- 
gr0nz, when in and out of office, may be 
toutrasted : in office he was for the vigorous 

tion of the war, out of office he sneered 
dithe dislike of the equipoise plan. Lord 
dons Russext was in favour of the equipoise 
én Vienna, against it in Downing-street ; Mr. 
GiadstONE was against the equipoise in 
Downing-street, in favour of it below the 


Are there any more of these in- | 


aptinilitics to be discovered? Lord Pat- 
mazston’s Cabinet has had its greatest 
weakness in embodied vacillation, which made 
the Cabinet appear to oscillate between 
Bussellism, Glalstoncism, and Clarendonism 
=Pumerston Premierover them all. We 
dali know that the Government has adopted 
positive course—that the incompatibilities 
have been absolutely weeded out-—when we 
me that its conduct is in harmony with its 
words: How far, then, is the Government 
to act upon the larger opportunities 
necessities that call for a new course, 
tidanew declaration of that course ? 

We have several times had occasion to 
makeasurvey of the Continent with refer- 
eneeitothe alliances available in lieu of that 

swehave, perhaps, happily lost—the 
alliance. The resources that exist 


for us, however, are no longer a matter of 


to those that watch closely, but they 

upon the most careless reader of every 

r. To say nothing of Hungary or 

the provinces included in Austria proper, or 

the provinces most closely annexed to the 

Austrian Crown, Italy, Germany, and. the 
Scandinay 


wal of the Austrian equipoise, he | 


| people, and her own army. The state of Rome 
|18 anarchy. Tuscany waits upon Austria, and 
| oppresses her own subjects, who find refuge 
and livelihood in Piedmont. 


ityand energy. A correspondent of the 
Dat ow ca mind that in June, 1854, 


In Austrian 
Italy the Government is summoning the 
Central Congregations, a body which pos- 
sesses consultative powers for the communi- 
cation between the people and the Govern- 
ment, and some functions in the distribution 
of the taxes demanded by the Imperial 
authority. The summoning of the body is 
nothing more than to assist harassed Baron 
Bruck in raising money, and to conciliate 
the Lombardo-Venetians. The Lombardo- 
Venetian railway scheme proves a failure, 
At that very time the Milanese Government 
is sequestrating the property of Milanese 
now residing and naturalised in Piedmont, to 
make good balances removed from the Im- 
perial chest during the revolution; a spolia- 
tion in breach of a treaty by which Sardinia 
stipulates to pay 3,000,000/. sterling for 
damage inflicted by the war on Austria. 

The disaffection in Germany is not 8o irri- 
tated, but perhaps it is more formidable. The 
Germans are a soberer people, but they are 
acting on convictions firmly established 
before 1848. The people of Hanover resist 
the retraction of liberties conceded to them 
by their Government during the disturbances 
of that season; the people of Wurtemberg 
are urging their Government to, claim the 
constitution for all the German States which 
was promised in 1848. There is no prospect 
that these claims will be conceded, In the 
meanwhile, the German Governments cannot 
conceal their weakness. 
Prussia, they truckle to Austria; they pro- 
mise to obey the dictates of the two German 
Powers, that they shall keep their forees in a 
state of preparation for war, and nevertheless, 
they are disbanding those forces in order to 
recruit local industry and to save expense. 
The minor Governments confess by their 
acts that they have not a firm hold over their 


own resources, and that they cannot fulfil | 


their obedience to the two great Powers 





Our Government has entered upon some 
new activity ofa nature not yet explained. The 
outward signs, however, are such as to com- 
mand attention. In the House of Commons, 
the Under-Secretary for War has stated that 
the Government has abandoned its former 
intention of not admitting Italians to the 
Foreign Legion, and that Tialians will be so 
admitted. Poles and natives of Northern 
Germany have never been excluded. The 
depdt is on the island of Heligoland, which 
is about to be fortified—at once the Malta 
and Gibraltar of the German Ocean. It is 
not certain that the destination of all the 
corps thus formed will be the Crimea. Now 
these preparations might be made, there 
might * this expenditure in reerniting men, 
in building fortifications, and im paradi 
camps, fleets, and castles, only-to satisfy the 
“age mind. _ All the preparations might 

e employed by some Grapstone of the 
Cabinet only for a “moral” purpose, to 
extort from Russia exactly what ia is 
willing to give; or a Joun Russeun might 
use the fleets and force as the material means 
for establishing the equipoise which has been 
talked of ; or the new engines may be intended 
for use. Is it so,or not? If they are intended 
for use, upon what field? The danger to 
Europe lies, not only in the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea, but in her pre- 
ponderance in the Baltic, and on, the Bnd 
frontier. We have natural allies as much in 
one part as in the other. If the engines are 
intended for use, we must see them employed 
before very long; but, even before that day, 
the Government might anticipate some of 
the advantages to be caleulated from the use 
of the engines, by declaring the purpose to 
which they are destined; might, at all events; 
call out all the confidence of a nation 


They truckle to} only anxious to give credit to its exeeu- 


tive. It might instantly realise those great 
advantages by the simple declaration that, 
after the conduct of its German allies, it will 
henceforward, in the formation of its alliances, 
be bound by military considerations alone. 





VULGAR IMPATIENCE OF ADULTERA- 
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ON. 


Just a year ago the subject of adulteration 





that ian kingdoms offer material ground whom they dare not openly disobey. The br sd pu a crea my i be het ae 
has upon, much of it quite ready for, sentiments of the Prussian people we know; by oo Fie hak al pps ry ~ 
leed, en’s handling. 7 the Schleswig-Holsteiners are recovering the | Na oad i ; +, D don 5 ee ct . F gece 
the ; state of Italy is familiar to our read-| hopes which were crushed by the action of lic re yw W th, ae "e per he? 
] did es; but before we proceed further, we must|our Government in 1849; we need not ager 4 e then ee that fi ited 
nk af to the eloquent letter by Joszrn call to mind Hesse-Cassel; we need say padre: npreiney bh es d anual 
ths Muzarn1, Which has been published in the | nothing about the state of feeling in Bohemia | os Mset the ee bod Ee the di a oh es 
ce 12 Daily News. Mazzini renews his complaint | or the Saxon States ; we need not say much toys “7 “7 oe ‘tellf. I . Pr dius 
in fo that the King of Sardinia was bent on the | about the sympathy of the Danes for consti- | ' ram a ‘ck y sid ® th * aidtdeaa “Was 
oti00, on of a Piedmontese kingdom of the| tutional freedom if their national jealousies ‘od an cag wee ne in akon of sot’ 
Kars “and not on the creation of an Italian|could be assuaged. The Swedes are with | fhe sald a i ft ir th “tinker! 
rould mation. The whole drift of his letter is, that ‘us though the Government vacillates. The ber- neha > “4 7 chbov. thief” oe 
. cy now should be to constitute Italy| refusal of an American ship to pay the deal eh ‘the Dena pf Rrenane Te we 
enti¢ ¢ one and indivisible. Many of those | State dues claimed by Hanover on the Elbe, hic his t areh pork dulterated 8, 
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his as we do, sincere respect for L 5 
character and affection for his person,|that the United States will no longer pay * Leader, July 15, 1854, 
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all coneert, by which the whole circle of men | cranny so small that it does not enter, not a| against the continued practice of ad 
omer and waste their labours to Mts om elevated that it does not reach. Not| ourselves individually and collective ' 
ison into each other’s mouths ; | to look further back than the cradle—though| might teach us if we want to all 
that which they really desired, and|we might pursue the inquiry there—the| out of our own till, not to make it m 
having that they would pay to be|schoolboy begins life under a schoolmaster) our neighbour's till, lest he return the com 
without. There is the same adulteration in | whose teaching is adulterated with ignorance) pliment. Want of concert makeg fellow.ly, 
everything that constitutes the furniture of|and with the devices to conceal ignorance.| bourers in industry become only thieves 
life; your clothing, your furniture, your) If the child is sick, a medical man is called| ing upon each other—near residents, who ayy 
house, areadulterated. But what is worse, the|in, and the boy is not only treated with| not neighbours, thinking it wise, when rob, q 
very fri that stand around you, the Par-| drugs that are adulterated, but the medical| bery is no longer safe on the hi re 
liament to which you appeal, equally share} man himself is adulterated with ignorance | invent a new brigandage over the counter. 4) 
the adulteration. ‘There is no instant voice | and with quackery to conceal his ignorance.| wholesome meal might clear our sight, renew 
to put down the nuisance, because everybody | As the child grows up, an artificially-adulte-| our hearts, and warm us to brotherhood, 
has _— interest in it, It was so in| rated form of life clouds his sense, cramps 
July, 1854, and it is so now: the very same | his body, and adulterates his very vitals. , 
illustrations serve us. We then pointed to| We have had more than one family anato- THE POLISH LEGION, 
the case of Davupson, Gorvow, and Co., as| mised before the publie lately, but perhaps| Tum Wednesday meeting did not take place, 
showing the extent to which commerce itself,|no exposure is more horrid than that occa-| At a moment when two or three 
as well as the wares transferred in com-|sioned by the suspicions in the Woorer| persons were expecting the doors to the 
merece, is adulterated ; and we have Davip-| family at Darlington. Mr. Wooxer is a| announcement was made that a 
sow and Gorpow with us still, besides many|man of large property, giving excellent} tion, to which the public mind had been 
a Oo. that deserves but has not reached | dinners; his society has been much courted.| excited by mystic paragraphs and cologga) 
the police courts; to sa “nothing of that | He has, of course, been respected in his| placards, was to be postponed. A feeling of 
banking company which has shown how far | county—highly respected. The medical men, | indescribable indignation took possession of 
the very strong box of commerce is tainted | who may be said to have ascertained symp-|the crowd. Polish sympathisers; who had 
by the adulteration. toms that indicated poison, were so adulte-| all day been talking of the oe 
Nevertheless we are far from saying that | rated in their conscience that evidently for a} gramme, were intensely disappointed. vor 
we are exactly where we were then. We|time they hushed up their own suspicions. the hour, Sir De Lacy Evans lost all his | 
have at least made that important step which | One of them could not tell what to do. He| popularity, at least in the neighbourhood of 
consists in knowing and confessing,our dis-| thought that the nervous disturbance of re-| St. Martm’s Hall. There were not wanting 
grace. It was in July, 1854, that the Leader | moving the dying woman’s attendants would | certain politicians, always ready to suspect, 
pointed out the adulteration of society ; and | be worse than a quiescence which permitted | to insinuate a connexion between the break 
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it is in July, 1865, that our mercantile con-| the process of poisoning to go on! After| down of the meeting, and the of 
temp , the Economist, admits the worst | death, the body is examined; and here not| the Government. Somebody had been 1 
part of he adulteration : only is arsenic found, but the signs of a fatal|—-somebody had been intimidated; “te 


“ Both buyer and seller are to blame,” says the | disease, brought on by our climate and aggra- | people” had been victimised. 
Economist. “The seller, it is true, strives to screw a} vated by our mode of life; and another kind How much or how little of this sponta- 
large profit by a lawful means, but the buyer 8 | of adulteration—the liver was pushed out of| neous gossip was based on truth cannot be 
Pre a ican tin totes ove La Oo its place, probably by tight lacing. It is the determined. In affairs of which — 
ness—a gross and vulgar misapprehension of what | anatomy of an English wife ! be known, the guidnuncs of portentous 
cheapness means, is one of the most prevalent causes| ‘T'o whom can the guilty and erring apply |and rumours have their own way. Butitis 
of adulteration.” but to the Chureh ; and yet that resort of the | undeniable that efforts had been made, for 
1 The buyer, hardened in iguorance, may | sinner is itself adulterated—throughout. It} several days, to create a popular Delief in 
7 know that chicory is a drug and that cop-|is a national Church not co-extensive with | some vague countenance afforded by Minis. 
peras has deadly qualities, for people tell him | the nation. It is tenanted by opinions that | ters to the projectors of the Wednesday 
80; but ignorant of physiology or of che-| it diselaims, denounces, and curses. Many | meeting. Sir De Lacy Evans’s speech was 
mistry, he does not, in the sense of actually | of its votaries pretend to be consecrated | to serve as a pilot-balloon, and a gorgeous 
pereeiving it, know what the — causes, | ministers when they afe only anointed traders, | list of peers and courtiers flamed upon the 
or survey the consequences to himself and to | in order to enjoy the pay or the social position | placards in every street. It is nobsurprising, 
his children, perhaps to the third and fourth | which it confers. We have had in the East | therefore, that as the Cabinet had been asto- 
pein It is low-minded ignorance to} an army that was adulterated by the worst ad- | ciated with the scheme of the demonstration, 
egin with. An adulteration of the buyer is | ministration —a commissariat that was not | it should also be associated with its failure, 
an essential condition, without which the|a commissariat ; officers that would serve to | especially as something took place which has 
adulterations of the seller could not be. dress a parade at home, but disliked the|not been explained. he illness of the pro 

But once instituted in commerce, the pro- | opportunities for chivalrous destruction in the | posed chairman was far from a sufficient ree 
coss of adulteration makes rapid advances. | Kast; soldiers supplied with guns that were | son for the contemptuous dismissal of that 
It is a trick easily learned ; and it is highly | antiquated curiosities, with clothes that did| huge throng which on Wednesday evening 
stimulated by our competition. The old-| not shelter them from the weather; with | blocked up the end of Long-acre, and ¥ 
fashioned Italian dealer sells pickles for aj officers that betrayed them to death in greater | had been attracted by the great publicity of 
certain price. His neighbour wishes to get} numbers than fell by the enemy’s sword.| the announcements. ‘The second assem 
the custom and sells them cheaper, but they| We have had members of the Cabinet affect- | which arose out of the disappointment of 
must look as good or better, and the flavour | ing to join in “a vigorous prosecution of the | first, could not be regarded as more than & 
is heightened with one drug, the colour) war,” and then retiring into opposition, with | noisy ebullition of popular feeling. 
brightened with another, Others outvie| sneers at the war that they bab pattanted to| The Polish question, however, is not dis» 
the first adulterator. In the meanwhile the | promote, and tricks for tripping up colleagues | posed of because the Long-acre 
old-fashioned dealer has continued to sell} who prosecuted a real war. To descend from | was quashed. The elements of a 
dear and to be genuine, but a genius in the! great things to small, we have had witnesses | tical exhibition were ready in 
firm discovers a new branch of adulteration. | before the Parliamentary committee denoune-| Only the spokesmen failed. Indeed, the 
It consists in selling the article in the old-|ing the denouncers of adulteration—saying | Whig organs have been coquetting with the 
fashioned house, at the old-fashioned price, that they exaggerate through ‘ignorance, | subject, and have accused Ministers of neg- 
on the strength of its being “ genuine,” but | affirming, in fact, that the exposers of adul- leeting an important opportunity, 
resorting to exactly the same devices as are | teration are themselves adulterated. couraging the formation of a Polish Legion. 
used to get up the manufactured article; and} ‘The only thing wanted is for the committee | Lord Panwerston, obviously, scarcely 
so the adulterator who has tried to beat) to trim between the report that the adultera-| stands his own opinions on this point. The 
down price teaches the high-priced vendor| tion exists, and that it is exaggerated ; the | “standing menace” does not terrify him, oF 
to make a larger profit, by adulterating an | chairman following up with a bill with adul-| any of his order, so much as the pru 
“old established genuine” reputation. The | terated by clauses to render it ineffective. whieh might be summoned to action 
next step is to trade in “ awful sacrifices,” | It is to be hoped that we are not to reach | raising in Europe the symbol of Polish me 
and bankruptcy itself is subject to adultera-| that bad end. Kven asmall beginning would | tionality. Still less is the “standing m@ nd 
tion. The proceeds are ms in a bank,| be better than none; and if we could stop | formidable to the Germany of C of 
whose manager is selling securities to those | adulteration in food, we might by degrees ex- | Cabinets in comparison with the dangers 
that purchase such commodities, and the very | tend the purification to society, the church,| removing it. Besides, the English n® 
bank is adulterated | the Lagdlevate: the administration, and all | comprehend no metaphysical dae al 

Since we exposed the extent of the disease | that concerns us in publie and private life.| they raise Poland against Russia, wy ! 
last year, however, we have had new proofs | Diet does wonders, and honest regimen and| Hungary against Austria, and It 
of its yet further extensions. There is not a! sound nutriment might strengthen us to rise | all the alien powers that oppress 1 
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a ided or limited by the exigencies of Kag- 
Py policy. When Warsaw speaks, Milan 
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in Europe, if once evolved from the 
> ioe of national feeling, cannot be 


anes inst the Austrian garrison. Be- 


on this is the truth which generous 
pathisers sometimes forget — a people 
fat revolts fights in its own interest, and 
ly in the interest of “ Western 

not solely 


It is probable that Ministers would gladly 


arm and pay a Polish Legion, if they 
gould disconnect it from all political and 





high-spirited and hopeful of the people re- 
sort, and constitutes the faithful manifesta- 
tion of their national character. It doesnot 
decay with time, because it is continually 
recruited ; and it is not exhausted, because it 
never wastes its powers in desultory, vague, 
or speculative undertakings. Such, we be- 
lieve, is the light in which, among this 
class of Poles, the English scheme of a 
Legion is regarded. The Legion, if once 
armed and organised, must be supported in 
an enterprise, not against Sebastopol only, 
but against Russian Poland, or it will be as 
unimportant as a band of Swiss mountaineers. 


posed of delegates, accredited by the various 
governments, and entirely free from public 
control. Such a protest, in a variety 
forms, has been made at different times by 
almost all the lesser German states. Austria 
and Prussia, however, at variance on 80 
many points, are agreed on this, and steadily 
discountenance every project of innovation. 
But the point is of tre highes t importance 
and we trust the German nation will have 
the wisdom to persist in its claims. The Diet 


A 





of Frankfort, formally deposed in 1851, and 
| reconstituted under Russian influences, is the 
‘ineubus which presses on all the provincial 


ulterior objects. A Polish flag outside Se-| A vast proportion of the male Polish popu-| estates, and neutralises their more li 


pastopol might produce disaffection within, 
and. cause an uneasy motion to be felt 





lation is now embodied in the armies of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia,—800,000 in 


‘action. Before one German Government 
' can enter into active co-operation with foreign 


hout the Polish provinces of Russia. | the first, 100,000 in the second, 60,000 in the | powers, or undertake a course of i 
But after men of that nationality had shed | third. About 150,000 men who now follow the | reform, it must move to — the inert 


their blood in the efforts of the desperate siege, | plough might be taken from it for six months | mind of the federation, or, i 


it be a leading 


pel questions would arise: Whether,| without starving their country, and with even! power, drag after it a mass of the unwieldy 
instance, 


the populations near Odessa | 

and the Baltie Sea should not be defended, | 

if induced. to rise in behalf of the allied} 

wers, or should be left to be dragooned, | 

Frouted, and hanged by imperial martial 
law? 

Moreover, if a Polish Legion could be 
establishedgmerely to give a vent to the| 
nilitary inclinations of a certain class of 
Poles, what would be the result? Do Eng-| 
lishmen, ready as they are to boast that, 
Britons never, never shall be slaves, con-| 
ceive that the high-spirited exiles, who have | 
suffered banishment, confiscation of property, 
social outlawry, and ruin, in the cause of 
their national independence, would take arms | 
merely to fill up the bloody chasms in the| 
besieging ranks before Sebastopol? Do they} 
think that to pay them Swiss wages while | 
they fight, and to grant them colonial allot | 
ments, or hospital pensions afterwards, would | 
gather the bravest of the Polish people | 
wider the flag of a mercenary Legion ?| 
Have they so forgotten—under the wings| 
of the French eagle—that men do not fight | 
for bread alone, that they can approve and 
tatify the suggestions of an insolent corre- | 

dent of the Times, who asks the Poles 
why they do not secure clean beds, good food, | 
beer, and the animal delight of injuring Russia | 
by enlisting in the Foreign Legion? In the| 
first place, the Poles are too discreet; se- 
condly, they have too much self-respect. The 
worst of them, indeed, the beggars, the sol- 
diers of fortune, the venal, the desperate, and 
those who do not keep in view the principles | 
which alone render them a formidable nation, | 
might enlist for the double pleasure of fight- 
ing against Russia and living a trooper’s| 
careless life, with rations, pay, and the chance 
of booty. ; 

We have never concealed or overlooked 
the difficulties of the Polish question. Per- 
haps some Poles impute it to us as a fault 

we have not started, at their appeal, and 
ona revolutionary crusade. But the 
— is this:—Are we to proclaim the 
mberment of the Russian Empire as the 
t object of the war, and shall we be 
pledged to fight until the Cabinets of North- 
ern Barope consent to the restoration of 
Poland? No bold man, who is not a bad man, 
Would rush inconsiderately into such a con- 
But, if the enterprise be attempted, it 
Must be attempted sincerely. If the Poles 
t in our favour, and at our instigation, 
must have their reward. No mere argu- 
Ments of the recruiting sergeant will tempt 
the best of them into mercenary ranks. 

The Poles are represented to the world by 

emigration, which is the élite of their 
soclety. It is not, like so many other emi- 
. © relic of an expatriated faction, 

remnant of a vanquished army. It is 
Perpetual nucleus to which the most, 


their passive aid an earnest and vigorous 
movement might paralyse the Russian forces 


| Bund. 


Not that the primal law of Germany 
| prohibits separate action on the part 


of any 


throughout a large areaof the empire. That, | state, but that, when it serves the interest of 
in spite of the hereditary arts employed to de- | the great Courts, the Diet is invariably ready 
nationalise them, and to break their spirit by | to prove that any policy obnoxious to them is 
baffling their hopes, these men are, for the |a breach of federal obligations. Germany, in 


| considerations in view. 


most part, disaffected to Russia, is proved by 
the iron rigour and incessant vigilance neces- 
sary to keep them in safe subjection. The 
fortress of Alexander, at Warsaw, is a con- 
fession, by the successive Czars, that they 
reign by the terror of arms in Poland. 

Our Liberals would do well to keep these 
If they desire to 
contend with Russia for a point of honour, 
and have the means of victory, let the war be 
left on its diplomatic basis. If, on the con- 
trary, they see no security, unless in crippling 
the enemy, who is even now all but impreg- 


nably fortified, let them urge a Polish eru- | 


sade; but on this condition, that the struggle 
shall end not only in the rescue of the Otto- 
man Empire, but in the acknowledged resto- 
ration of Poland. 


GERMANY. 
Tue political aspects of Germany, irrespec- 
tive of the war, deserve attention. Since the 
overthrow of governments and the confusion 
of authority in 1848, there has been no such 
development of publie opinipn as that which 
is at present going on. The press teems with 
suggestions hostile to that bureaucratic 
policy which misrepresents before the world 
the tendencies of the German race. In 


all the states that allow free discussion, to | 


whatever degree, speculations, dangerous to 
power, are afloat. But the most significant 
manifestation is the tenacity with which the 
Germans cling to their little remnants of civil 
liberty, and the politic resistance they oppose 
to the Confederate Diet. 

In Hanover, the institutions conceded by 
fear, in 1848, have survived the downfal of 
those which simultaneously arose*throughout 
Germany. The King—a man of the most 
despotic predilections, but not remarkable for 
courage—incessantly strives to regain the 
ground he then surrendered. He has lately 
appealed to the Central Government at 
Frankfort in aid of his design, but the 
Chambers, strong in their moral position, 


have disavowed the authority of the Diet, and | 


have represented to the King that he must 
determine the relation of his crown with 
their privileges, in concert with them alone. 
A similar, and perhaps a more important de- 
fection from the Federative Assembly, is that 
of Wurtemberg. The Chamber of Deputies, 
in harmony with the reigning prince, have 
declared for a reform in the public and 
general law, on the plea that the existing 


Diet is incompetent, and does not ——— 
the people of Germany. It is simply com- 


|fact, has existed since 1815 under unnatural 
conditions. Austria and Prussia, though 
professing that their interests were identical, 
entered into the general settlement on terms 
which rendered a mutual policy impossible. 
Prussia enjoyed this singular advantage, that 
ishe was left with the greatest number of 
German subjects. Austria, while her terri- 
‘tories were larger, incorporated with herself 
|many alien populations, and was more ex- 
| posed to the dangers of civil strife. Austria, 
‘therefore, possessed of inferior German 
|influences, relied on the aristocracy of her 
estates, while Prussia, turning to account the 
national sentiment, affected to be the repre- 
sentative of Germany, and, through this arti- 
fice, ruled in the Frankfort Assembly. It 
will be remembered that, in 1851, when the 
‘two powers were in arms, and had all but 
|declared war, Austria resigned the nominal 
— of the Diet, and Prussia took the 
ead, de jure, which she had long exercised 
de facto. The consequence has been that 
Austria has established a system of states- 
‘manship that connects her with the rest of 
the Continent: her German action is subor- 
dinate to her European diplomacy. Prussia, 
on the contrary, wields an influence in 
Europe, solely because she wields an im- 
fluence, scarcely less than paramount, in 
Germany. 

Yet Austria and Prussia, with these di- 


verging lines of policy, had principles in 
common to defend in the Federative Diet. A 


number of the lesser states evinced an earl 
desire for political changes. Some of their 
‘governments consented to rule by @ new 
tenure, and called free parliaments to frame 
their laws; others invited the predominant 
courts to aid them in maintaining absolutism. 
The revolutions in Belgium, Brunswick, 
Saxony, and Hesse, united the great p 
Alliance ; 


under the guarantees of the Holy 

the provisional diets struggled for toeut 

authority ; and Prince Merrery1on 

a political scheme—of which he has errone- 

ously been styled the inventor—to 

this liberal activity. It was by this course 

that he weakened and impoverished the em 
\pire. Austria being compelled by her 
“ mission” to maintain the most costly police 
‘in Europe, was at length unable to su 

‘the pressure, and became a political b pt 
jin 1848. 

| The interference of Russia upon that ocea- 
sion, was probably as much in the interest’of 
the Emperor Nrcwoxas as in that of Frawors 
Josern. Successful insurrection in Hungary 

| would have been a dangerous precedention 
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the borders of his Polish kingdom. . But the 
power that then quelled the liberalism of 
Germany by no means altered the relations 
between the small and the great powers, be- 
tween the provincial Diet and the Diet of 
Frankfort, alana the governments which 
were represented there and the people who 
were not. Up to this time the agitation has 
been going on, and it has become the more 
formidable as the events of 1849 have receded 
from view. 

At present it is not too much to affirm 
that, taking one German state after another, 
a general declaration of opinion has been 


elicited against the authority of the Bund. 


It is that aggregate of governments, dis- 

‘the German nation, that places 
the policy of Germany in contradiction to 
that of Western Europe, From this source 
proceed restrictions on trade, prohibitions of 
enlistment, submission to the decrees of 
Prussia. And Prussia, having no interest in 
the war, and being only intent upon consoli- 
dating her supremacy over the lesser states 
of the Confederation, has gained many de- 
grees of influence, on her own peculiar 
ground, while Austria, by intervening be- 
tween the belligerent powers, has sought to 
extend her European interest to an equal 
extent, Prussia has hitherto played the 
more successful game, though her rival holds 
at present an unacknowledged sovereignty on 
the Danube. 

But this federal system, by which Pruséia 
triumphs, is fatal to the progress of Germany. 
lt is not, as the Germans themselves com- 
plain, a representation of the people; but of 
the Cabinets. Small states, therefore, in 
which tendencies such as those of Piedmont 
appear, have to contend with the whole 
weight of the Bund, and if not crushed; are 
retarded. Perhaps a general war might 
break up this framework of despotism, 





TIPTREE. 

Few men of our day have lived down idle 
sneers more courageously and more success- 
fully than the acious, active, and genial 
host of Tiptree Farm. After serving as a 
butt for the delicate pleasantries of Protec- 
tionist journals—after being the laughing- 
stock of antediluvian landlords and pre- 
scientific farmers, Mr. Mecnr, by sheer 
energy of purpose, has lived to be recognised 
as a ruler and a judge in the agricultural 
world, and to draw all men to his annual 
comitia. The intelligent foreigner has not 
seen England thoroughly if he has neg- 
leeted a pilgrimage to Kelvedon. He has 
not seen what the union of those “sister 
sciences” (as Lord Mayor Moow called 
them), agriculture and commerce, can effect 
under the impulse of a pushing man of busi- 
ness, of this industrial epoch ‘all compact.’ 
It is due to Mr, Macut to remember that his 
energy and enterprise have been expended 
upon a most stubborn earth. Proportioned to 
the difficulty has been the success. If Tip- 
tree Farm had been a rich, deep, loamy soil, 
Mr. Mecur might have folded his arms in the 
comfortable assurance of a safe, easy, and dig- 
nified investment; he might have graduated 
as a landowner, and have ye a justice of 
the peace—who knows ?—a county member; 
but he would not have been the hero of the hose 
and jet, the pioneer of a new rural economy, 
an economy of beneficent town-sewage, of the 
threshing-machine, and the steam-plough. If 
Tiptree Farm had been, not a barren com- 
mon, ®morass of sand and clay, but a neat 
little parcel of fat earth, asking for nothing 
but the seasonable sun’s embrace, the tem- 

showers of spring, and the cleansing 
rosts of winter, Mr. Mrount’s balance-sheet 
might have escaped the jeers of gentlemen 
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who have simply taken the trouble to “ come 
into” their estates, and left the rest to mort- 
es; but it would not have been the re- 
cord of a noble and bloodless battle, and the 
title-deed of a more precious inheritance 
than that of ‘conquest.’ Was there ever a 
man so bearded as the patentee of the razor- 
strop, presuming to lose his money on the 
Jand? He might have been content with 
the vulgar splendours of a parvenu, wearing 
his life out in the offensive but amusing 
contortions of a bourgeois gentilhomme. 
But he has had the audacity to be useful in 
his generation, and to teach the territorial 
aristocracy their duty to the land they hold 
in trust, Loud and savage were the pans 
of exultation over Mr. Mecui’s annual 
balance-sheet ; but let them laugh who win. 
He faced unflinchingly the terrors of Free- 
trade, and now he tells us that he realised a 
clear profit of 700/. last year. There is 
something almost touching in the frankness 
with which Mr, Mecut relates the story of 
his agricultural campaigns ; how from the first 
he discerned generally what might be done, 
before he knew accurately the way to do it ; 
how he took into his own hands the acres his 
landlord would not aid him to improve, and by 
the rigid application of the principles of suc- 
cessful commerce, converted a waste into an 
oasis of golden harvests, and a dead loss into a 
living profit. He coufesses that his ignorance 
of details had led him into some blunders ; ex- 
perience had corrected what was erroneous and 
extravagant, and had taught him how theory 
and practice could be satel reconciled. It js 
impossible, we think, to di 
Mr. Mecni’s services to the agriculture of 
our country. It may not be possible to 
tenant-farmers to follow his.steps very elosely, 
but asa reformer, an innovator if you will, 
who points out the direction in which the new 
farming will have to march, he has earned 
a very high and honourable reputation. 
The interest of the annual gatherings at 


Tiptree has consisted in the assembling of 


representatives of every branch of the agri- 
wend interest, and of every science affect- 
ing its operations. On Saturday last there 
were men from all corners, not of Great 
Britain only, but of Europe and America 
—corn-farmers, cattle-farmers, rice-farmers, 
men of theory and men of practice, men 
of literature and men of science, captains 
of industry, sanitary reformers, chymists, 
engineers, and—clergymen. The Church, 
indeed, came out remarkably strong in the 
person of the Rev. Epwin Supyey, who dis- 
coursed on the ravages of a certain wheat- 
fly (an insect that takes tithes most unscru- 
pulously) with an unction peculiar to the 
priestly office. There is a certain flavour, 


like that of sound old wine, in the parsonical | 


speech, which almost persuades the wildest 
Dissenter to toast ‘Church and Queen.’ 
We cordially believe with the Rev. Epwiy 
Srpyey that it is not inconsistent with 
the ‘higher and holier duties of his calling’ 
that he should take some interest in farming. 
Nothing human should be alien to the divine, 
and if, through the instrument of Convocation, 
the Establishment were to resolve itself into a 
model farm to-morrow, it is quite possible 
that education and morality would be the 
gainers. We trast Mr. Mecur will accept 
the very kind and just caution of the Times, 
against the intrusion of the City element too 
prominently into his improving hospitalities. 

any eminent authorities remained silent, 
and much valuable information was lost to 
the guests while the Lorp Mayor was 
allowing his newly-awakened rural enthu- 
siasm to get the better of his grammar, de- 
claring how proud he felt to “sit round so 
scientific a table,” and pronouncing his at- 
tachment to the “ sister sciences, agriculture 





and commerce.” Not lon this 
civic functionary inflicted a delicate 
ment upon his municipal guests from 
by informing the company that he was 


were Christians. We believe he 
say “ Protestants.” But never did he 


memorable excursion into agriculture, 

a gambler he went on staking his 

in the wild hope of completing a sentengs. 
but this was impossible: adverbs, prepodi 
tions, and adjectives were tripping ‘up eagh 
other in a confusion that made the folden 
at the table hold his breath, and even con. 
mon-councilmen shudder. “ Jf hig 

(it was whispered) would but stick to epm. 
mon sense, but he will talk sciencet” Ana 
the rest of the City dignitaries were worthy 
of their chief. Surely some educations 
subsoil ploughing is wanted at Guildhal, 
The tavern minstrels, too, were’ not 
out of tune, but out of hamnony wi 
the occasion. Sentimental ballads, nasal and 
gin-and-watery, served only to cohvince 
foreigners how barbarous are the misical 
instincts of the English, and Sally in our 
Alley, ‘by desire, as the pleaggnt fiction of 
the toastmaster assured the Chair, was'ag) 
substitute for wise words on ‘the ta of 
the meeting. Mr. Mrour said well thathe 
was sure his guests had not come ‘for 
mere satisfaction of a “glass of ch 

and a dinner.” Let us be permitted to 





ispute the value of 


that these vulgar and apopleetie gaietien ofa 


City surfeit are a very questionab 
of that Spartan simplicity which is 
| 


TORTURE IN INDIA. 


|A PAINFUL sensation has been excited inthis 
country by the discovery that torture, 
‘recognised as illegal, was still 

‘the subordinate police authorities in‘ out 
‘Indian possessions, for the purpose of er 
\tracting a confession of guilt. eristence 
of this frightful abuse has long been known, 
‘however, to the local magistrates, who have 
‘more than once brought it to the notice of 
‘the Government. But the due collection of 
‘revenue was generally deemed a matter 
‘greater amount than the simple administr- 
tion of justice, and the dazzling triumphs of 
war were more regarded than the unostet 
tatious labours of peace. So far back # 
the year 1840, Mr. Lewin reported to the 
Supreme Criminal Court of the Madras Pre 
sideney that the cruelties to which aecuséd 
parties were subjected were systematic and 
fabitual. 

“A prisoner,” he writes, “came before 
‘me at Cuddalore with the loss of bis arm 
near the shoulder, arising from 
ment; the arm was amputated after he 
reached the court. In another ease two 
prisoners — with their bodies j 
‘the sores still fresh, while the arms of one 
them were swollen from the effects of a 
ligature.” 


identified with agricultural pursuits, |” 





peculiar to Madras—they are at least equally 


nown in the North- Western Provinees.” But 
in Bengal Proper a witness, whose imagiit- 
tion is too dull to reveal the cireumstances of 
i crime of which he was both innocent “f 
ignorant, may peréhance find the faculty 
composition suddenly aroused by a loose 
containing fragments of dried chillies bemg 
shaken over his —_ Migece suffocated | 
the pungent dust, and his eyes smarting Wi" 
agony, re readily confesses to eee 
required of him. ‘ Another one will 





exposed for hours to the rays of @ vertical 









to say that some of the foreign gentlemen 
meant to 







der about more desperately in search of, 
substantive and a verb, than in’ this recent 






















































‘These inhuman proceedings are by no means 


‘emg in Bengal, though probably um 
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Poon, until nature gives way, and the witness 
sttests whatever he is bid. Or a third will be 
knee-deep into putrid ordure, and 
held bound night and day until the 
ired object be attained. Sometimes, in- 
of torture, recourse 1s had to bribery, 
and—however incredible it may sound to 
Baglish ears—men have been induced by the 
‘sof a hundred rupees (10/.), to declare 
inetd ilty of a murder they never 
ited, It is true they are assured that 
their life is in no danger, and when they 
discover their peril it 1s too late to break 
through the mesh that has been woven around 
them. For ordinary witnesses are always 
procurable at exceedingly low rates—one 
rupee, or two shillings, per head being con- 
i a handsome remuneration for an easy 
day's work. And perjury, never at any time 
siewed. with much horror, is now held of 
small account,since the substitution of a 
simple declaration, in place of the more 
jo attestation of the Koran or the 
waters of the Ganges. 

But, it may be asked, whence comes this 
sogreat desire on the part of the police to 
obtain a conviction? Our answer may be 
briefly given, If any delay takes place in 
discovering the perpetrators of a crime, the 
def police-officer of the district is warned 
that, af he, do not apprehend the offenders 
within'a certain period, he will be dismissed 
from his post. ith this threat impending 
over his head, it is not surprising that he 
should endeavour, by fair means or foul, to 
impli some poor wretch, no matter how 
innocent. Besides, the inadequate salaries 

id to the police render them peculiarly 

to corruption, and Orientals, in gene- 

ml, may be accused of having an itching 

» Thus, perhaps, the principal land- 

, or-other great man, in the neighbour- 

a grudge against some poor vil- 

eror peasant. A crime is reported at the 

jon: sons of Belial come forward 

to bear witness against Naboth: he is seized 

and tortured till he confess; and the puzzled 

doubting magistrate has oftentimes 

tive but to convict. Justice is 

& mare and a costly commodity in the 

East. Witnesses are brought up by scores, 

andthe longest purse has the best chance of 
a le verdict. 

is. no new state of things of which we 

speak, Ithas long been notorious that our 

entire system was defective—that the police 

Were corrupt and inefficient, the native 

ealeand magistrates open to bribery and 

the mode of procedure in our 

expensive, and unsatisfactory, 

and that the iacpean judges were incompe- 

tent to unravel the web of Asiatic frand and 

But no steps have been taken to 

actupon this knowledge. And it will ever 

8 stigma on the East India Company that, 

their sway, hardly a single improve- 

ment has been introduced into their adminis- 
tation exce t under the influence of public 
opimion at home. How long this state of 
coma is to be endured we will not 

© upon ourselves to determine; but we 
believe no permanent amelioration can 


be t 
Fe caae'y until the Government of India 
by the Crown. 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIAN POLICY IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 
5 (S8coND ARTICLE.) 
#4 common remark that Afghanistan forms, as 
‘ outworks of our Indian possessions ; 
rye truth it may be said that the 
ersia has hitherto constituted a sort 


d occupied by the vedettes of 
and ‘England ; 
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for many years past the influence of the Russians 
—owing to their proximity and their brutal inso- 
lence—has been decidedly predominant. From 
the reign of Peter I., the hereditary policy of the 
Czars—working by force and fraud, and directed 
by an irresponsible despotic chief—has been gra- 
dually and irresistibly extending both their moral 
and their material power to the southward and 
eastward. The interposition of the Ottoman 
Empire tended to conceal for a time from Euro 

the Muscovite encroachments in Central Asia, 
and it is only of late years that we have dis- 
covered the full extent of the danger that me- 
naces our ascendancy in the East. When the 
curtain was first drawn aside, the peril appeared 
all the more imminent and terrible from our pre- 
vious ignorance of its existence. In India, espe- 
cially, a panic seized all ranks and classes of 
Europeans, and, perhaps, no one was more 





seriously alarmed than the Governor-General and 
his immediate advisers. No doubt, the Russo- 
phobia at that conjuncture assumed dimensions 
out of all onesies to the real magnitude of the 
danger. But that there were sufficient grounds 
for considerable anxiety and uneasiness, may be 
easily shown by a hasty review of our relations 
with Persia durmg the last fifty years. 

It was at the close of the eighteenth century 
that the Government of India first felt the neces- 
sity of holding political communications with the 
Court of Teheran. The Marquis of Wellesley very 
soon after his arrival in the East became aware of 
the danger that menaced our north-west frontier 
through the ambition of Shah Zeman, the ruler of 
the Afghans, It was notorious that Sultan Tip 
was endeavouring to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with the Sikhs, and it had also tran- 
spired that Wuzeer Ali, of Oude, had tempted 
Shah Zeman with an immense sum of money to 
invade the British territories. Under these cir- 
@mstances, Lord Wellesley deemed it expedient 
to effect a diversion by raising up an enemy to 
the Afghan prince. The opportunity was, besides, 
favourable ; for Futteh Ali Shah had already con- 
ceived the design of annexing the principalities of 
Candahar and Herat to the kingdom of Persia, 

His lordship accordingly instructed Mehdi Ali 
Khan, a naturalised Persian nobleman, at that 
time the Company’s agent at Bushire, to. take 
such measures as might induce the Shah-in- Shah 
to keep the Afghans in check, but not to urge him 
to overt acts of hostility. To effect this purpose 
the Khan was authorised to expend annually two 
or three lakhs of rupees, to gain the goodwill and 
support of the Shah's chief advisers.” Futteh Ali, 
indeed, needed no great persuasion to adopt a 
course he had previously marked out for himself, 
and in 1799 and tbe following year he twice 
invaded Khorassan, thus compelling Shah Ze- 
man to defer for a time his projected descent 
upon Hindostan. On his Majesty’s return to 
Teheran in the autumn of 1800, he accorded a 
gracious reception to the British Mission under 
Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, who was , 
empowered to conclude a treaty with the Shah 
for the more immediate object of counteracting 
French influence. Napoleon’s brilliant campai 
in Egypt had inspired the Oriental nations with 
a high reverence for his name and the power of 
his people, and in an equal proportion had filled 
the ‘indian Government with anxiety and dismay. 
It seented no such very arduous undertaking for 
an enterprising general and an enthusiastic sol- 
diery to force their way to the Persian Gulf, and 
thence to invade our Indian territories both b 
sea and land. This catastrophe might, indeed, 
be partially averted by cherishing hostilities be- 
tween Persia and the Afghans, but it would be 
rendered almost impossible were the French 
utterly excluded from the former country. The | 
— submitted to the Shah with this view 
nave been justly characterised as “an eternal 
disgrace to our Indian diplomacy." They pro- 
vided, that ‘should an army of the French nation, 
actuated by design and deceit, attempt to settle, | 
with a view of establishing themselves on any of 
the islands or shores of Persia, a conjoint force | 
shall be appointed by the two high contracting | 
parties to act in co-operation for their expulsion | 
and extirpation, and to destroy and put an end to 
the foundation of their treason ; and if any of the 
great men of the French nation express ‘a wish 
or desire to obtain a place of residence, or dwell- | 
ing, in any of the islands or shores of the kingdom 
of Persia, that they may raise the standard of 





_ The importance of main- 
Steady relations with that country has 
®ppreciated by both those Powers ; but 
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such a place shall not be granted.” ‘The governors 
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of provinces were further to be instructed ta# 
‘expel and extirpate the French, and never 

them to obtain a footing in any place ;” and fully 
empowered “to di and slay the intruders. 
scnally fled in tia tetpeck. * Lows prepestians 
signally failed in this ‘pace 

ridicules et méme injurieuses,” he says, “ ete reje- 
tées avec indignation par le Shah et par inistres.” 
Captain Malcolm, however, declares that this 
statement is “exactly opposed to the truth,” and 
plumes himself upon the success that attended h’s 
negotiations. But there is every reason to believe 
that this treaty was, at least, never ratified, for 
it is excluded from the Persian State Papers laid 
before the House of Commons; and in 1806 
Governor Duncan stated his impression that its 
final ratification was not to take place until the 
arrival of Haji Khalil at Caleutta—an event that 
never occurred, as we shall presently have to 
relate. 

Orientals are chiefly assailable throngh fear or 
cupidity. Captain Malcolm chose the latter alter- 
native, and lavished such vast sums of money that 
the Persians imagined he was promised a 


centage on whatever he expended. His - 
gality gave rise to most ex notions re- 
specting the wealth of the British nation, and 


materially impeded the labours of his successors, 
who were wisely forbidden to follow such a si 
and extrayagant precedent. But Eastern eti- 
quette required that such magnificence should be 
responded to with similar ostentation. The Shah, 
however, was by no means dis to disburse 
his own treasures in this fruitless manner. He 
therefore commanded a rich Ispahan merchant, 
named Haji Khalil, es upon this mission 
at his own expense. the arrival of this per- 
sonage at Bombay a guard of Sepoys was ap- 
pointed as his escort, but unhappily an affray 
place between the soldiers and some of the ambas- 
sador’s suite, in which the unfortunate Haji aceci- 
dentally lost his life. Great was the trepidation 
of the Supreme Council on receiving intelligence 
of this untoward event, but the Persian Govern- 
ment readily accepted the explanations that were 
offered, backed as they were by most liberal 
pensions, granted to the relatives of the deceased ; 
and a writer in the Calcutta Review reports a 
my wh eee ae to the minister of Shiraz, that 
‘“‘the English might kill ten ambassadors, if they 
paid for them at the same rate.” The affair 
would, no doubt, never again have been heard of, 
had not the Haji’s nephew, subsequently t 
and obtained the Shab’s permission to to 
Bombay to recover the property left there by his 
uncle; he was at the same time instructed té 
solicit the aid of the Indian Government in eheck- 
ing the encroachments of Russia. Unfortunately 
the envoy was a better trader than. di i 
and used much ter exertions te obtain an 
indemnity for his losses than to advance the poli- 
tical interests with which he was intrasted. His 
arrogance and presumption effectually thwarted 
the wishes of the Shah, though it is sear¢ely pro- 
bable that any other agent would have fared 
at that particular juncture, for he reached Calcutta 
shortly after the death of Lord Cornwallis, during 
the provisional government of Sir G, Barlow. ; 
This was in 1806, at which period little appre- 
hension was entertained with res to Russia, 
although there lacked not sufficient grounds for a 
strong distrust. So far back as the reign of 
Peter I., the Persians in an evil hour t the 
aid of their Muscovite neighbours against the 
revolted Lesghis. The Czar required but little 
ressing, and, for the first time in history, 
ussian armies encam on the shores of the 
Caspian. Under Catherine II, a Frenchman, 
M. de St. Genie, drew up a plan for the inyasion 
of Hindostan, by way of Bokhara and Cashmere, 
which was laid before the Empress by Prince 
Nassau Siegen, and has ever since been brooded 
over by the successive rulers of the Russian 
empire. It is indeed strange that the insidious 





and aggressive character of Muscovite policy 
should so long have een viewed with secure 
apathy. ‘I'wo years previous to Captain Malcolm's 
mission, the Emperor Paul had engaged to send 
50,000 men from the Volga to co-operate with 


' $5,000 French soldiers, to be despatched from the 


Rhine, in invading Hindostan and overthrowi 
British ascendancy in the East. But more di 
and palpable proof of Russia’s thirst for territorial 


1 t was afforded in the year 1800, by 
conquest of Georgia. In 1803 Mingrelia sub- 


abode or settlement, leave for their residing in mitted to her victorious arms ; in 1804 a Pi 


army was totally routed near Erivan ; and in 1805 
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Kar was subdued by Zizianof. In this year 
Colonel ieu arrived at Teheran, the bearer of 
handsome presents from the Emperor Napoleon, 
and empowered to offer a subsidy and an auxili 

army against Russia, as the of the Shah’s 
renouncement of the English alliance Such pro- 


positions as these, contrasted with the lukewarm 
indiffe of the British Government, could not 


fail to gain some influence with the Persian 
monarch. But he was still loyal enough to make 
a last effort to rouse his allies to exertion, and— 
as we have mentioned above—Mirza Nebbi Khan 
received instructions to apply to the Governor- 
General of India for efficient aid. But when Sir 
G. Barlow declined to depart from his system of 
non-intervention—to use the words of Sir John 
MeNeill—* Persia, losing all hope of support from 
her old ally, had no alternative but to throw her- 
self into the arms of France.” The Persian king, 
however, had no intention of admitting a foreign 
army into his own dominions. He merely pro 

that the French should act in Georgia, though he 
was willing to march his own down “ by the 
road of Cabul and Candahar” if they pro to 
invade Khorassan ; but he warned his am or 
—the adventurous Mirza Reza—not to promise 
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he soon discovered that the French influence was 
on the wane, and his personal acquaintance with 
the Persian Ministers enabled him to as 
entirely. As he approached the capital, 
Gardanne slowly retired and left the arena open 
to his fortunate rival. It would be unjust not to 
acknowledge the ability, temper, and knowledge 
of Oriental character, displayed by Sir Harford in 
the course of his mission. His only mistake was 
the undertaking to record his own achievements. 
The peevish garrulity of the fiery old Welshman, 
who had long dwelt upon the idea that his labours 
were not duly appreciated by the public, is apt to 
prejudice the reader unfavourably; but every 
allowance should be made for the annoyances he 
received at the outset of his mission, and for the 
insulting hauteur with whieh he was uniformly 
treated by Lord Minto. If the tree is to be judged 
by its fruits, the representative of the Crown must 
be placed high above the envoy of the Governor- 
General. For the one was constrained to leave 
Persia with disgrace, while the other was received 
with open arms, and succeeded in arranging the | 
conditions of a preliminary treaty on the 12th of | 
March, 1809. 

The 3rd article of this treaty provided that 





the French any “station or port in the province of | every previous “‘agreement which the King of 


Fars for their 
ladly acceded to the terms proffered by the Shah. 
e was in no small need of allies to aid him against 
the colossal power of Russia, and a diversion on 
the side of Georgia held out expectations that 
were all the more magnificent for being undefined. 
M. Jaubert was therefore immediately despatched 
to Teheran to ratify the alliance which had previously 
received the Emperor’s sanction at Fenkenstein in 
May, 1807. But the treaty of Tilsit, in the follow- 
ing month of July, completely changed the aspect 
of affairs. It was now no longer possible for the 
French to co-operate with the Persians against 
Russia, but their mediation availed for a time to 
oa won the Shah from being further despoiled of 
is hereditary dominions. 

The Persian alliance was deemed of such im- 
portance by Napoleon, that he at first intended to 
send his brother Lucien as his representative at 
Teheran. He afterwards, however, made choice 
of General Gardanne, who fully justified the selec- 
tion by his able conduct under most trying circum- 
stances. The French officers who formed his suite 
also did good service by organising the Shah's ill- 
diseiplined levies, and by giving the Persians some 
idea of the science of fortification. Nor was the 
Shah ungrateful, for he evinced his sense of the 
obligation by despatching a brilliant embassy to 
Paris, charged, among other costly presents, with 
the sabres of Tamerlane and Nadir Shah, as if 
Napoleon was alone worthy to inherit the arms of 
those mighty conquerors. 

While General Gardanne was at the zenith of 
his favour, General Malcolm arrived in the Persian 
Gulf as the envoy of the Indian Government. But 
it was in vain that he had again recourse to his 
old barbaric expedient of paving his way with 
gold. The Persians were not grown less sensible 
to the seductions of wealth, but they valued their 
existence as an independent people far above 
pecuniary considerations. The French had pro- 
mised to defend them against Russian aggression, 
and this point the Indian Government had always 
evaded, though it was the one most eagerly 
desired by the Persian Court. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that General Malcolm should | 
utterly fail in his attempt to supplant the Freneh | 
ambassador. But the hot-headed soldier committed 
the great mistake of losing his temper; for his 
personal vanity had been wounded by his dis- | 
comfiture. He accordingly took his departure for 
India, threatening to return at the head of an in- 
vading army to avenge the insult offered to his 
nation in his own person. 

But Napoleon’s inability to fulfil his grand | 
— ———, alienated the Shah from the 

rench alliance, and this feeling was nae a 
heightened by the able manceuvres of Sir Harford 
Jones, who arrived immediately after General | 
Malcolm had sailed for India. Sir Harford had | 
been sent from England by the Home Govern- 
ment, but on reaching Bombay had learnt, to his 
great astonishment, that Lord Minto had on his 
own responsibility sent an envoy to the Court of 
Teheran. With praiseworthy moderation and 
judgment, however, he sentionk at that Presidency 





until the issue of General Malcolm’s negotiations 
could be known; and it was not until he was ap- 
prised of their failure-that. he proceeded to his 
destination. Landing at Bushire 





ire in October, 1808, 


to Hindostan.” Napoleon} Persia might have made with any one of the | 


Powers of Europe became null and void, and that | 
he would not permit any European force whatever | 
to pass through Persia, either towards India or | 
towards the ports of that country.” By the 4th | 
article England was pledged to furnish a subsidy | 
if Persia should be attacked by any European 
Power ; and Persia was equally bound to lend her 
aid to Great Britain in the event of the invasion 
of India by the Afghans or any other nation. The 
8th article, however, stipulated that if war broke 
out between the Persians and the Afghans, the | 
British should not otherwise interfere except as | 
mediators. That these conditions were considerg@d | 
at the time highly advantageous may be fairly in- | 
ferred from the readiness with which they were | 
accepted by Lord Minto, who certainly cannot be | 
suspected of any personal partiality towards the 
negotiator. The Home Government likewise 
testified their approbation by at once ratifying 
the treaty, as soon as it was submitted to them b 
the Persian ambassador, immortalised in “ Haji 
Baba,” and the first one seen in England since the 
reign of Abbas Shah. 

n the following year General Malcolm was 
again despatched to Teheran, in order—wrote 
Lord Minto—‘ to restore and secure the injured 
credit and insulted dignity of the Indian Govern- 
ment ;” and the officers who accompanied him 
materially assisted Abbas Mirza in organising a 
regular army. But the Shah perfectly understood 
the subordinate character of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and continued to discuss political matters 
with Sir Harford Jones alone, who occupied the 
post of Resident Minister at Teheran, until his 
voluntary resignation in 1811. From this time 
our diplomatic relations with Persia have been 
mostly maintained through the Home Govern- 
ment, and the Governors-General of India have 
been brought to understand that they are not 
independent princes. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 














Tue Irish wy America.—An Irish Roman Catholic 
priest, long resident in America, has been writing a | 
vehement dehortation to his countrymen on the subject | 
of emigrating to the United States. He says that the 
Irishman does not get rich in “the land of liberty,” 
while he loses his former respect for his priest, becomes | 
sceptical and immoral, and indulges in ‘“ the beastly 
vice of intemperance”—which, of course, is a thing un- | 
heard of in Ireland. The Americans themselves are | 
denounced as “ infidels” (by which we suppose is meant | 
Protestants), and as encouraging a system of liberty | 
which is only another name for licence; while the chil- | 
dren of Irish parents born in America become even | 
more anti-Irish and more irreligious than the genuine | 
“Yankee.” The moral of all this is, that it is better to 
die at home than to lose “faith and morals” by cross- | 
ing the Atlantic. We heard no such complaints before 
the Know-nothing agitation. 

COLLISION ON THE ABERDEEN RAttway.—A collision | 
took place on this line on the night of Friday week. | 
An excursion train from Montrose stopped at the Cove | 
station, when the ordinary train came up at fall speed | 
and ran into the other, the engine driver not seeing the | 
danger signal until too late, owing to a curve im the | 
road. Several carriages were broken to pieces; and one | 
passenger had a leg fractured, while another was severely 


happened on the line during the ; 
har been opened ne tee whole Srey Gia 


ConsTANTINOPLE IN Ramazan. — Constantinople 7 
during the month of Ramazan, presents a 


aspect from Constantinople at other times. ak 
is true, is much more stern and serious during the Me 
there is none of that gay, careless life of the Orien, 
which you see in Smyrna, Cairo, and Damascus: but 
when once the sunset gun has fired, and the painful fag, 
is at an end, the picture changes as if by magic. In glj 
the outward symbols of their religion, the M 

show — joy —s relieved from what 

a sacred duty. During the day, it is quite a science 
keep the appetite dormant, re i eae not P 
abstain from eating and drinking, but as much ag 

from the sight of food. In the bazaars, you see the 
famished merchants either sitting, propped back against 
their cushions, with the shawl about their 
tightened so as to prevent the void under it from being 
so sensibly felt, or lying at full length in the vain 
attempt to sleep. It is whispered here that many of the 
Turks will both eat and smoke, when there is no chance 
of deteetion, but no one would dare infringe the fast in 
public.—Pictures of Palestine. 

America.—The news from America this week is even 
less than usual. The most important fact is that the 
English consul at Cincinnati has been held to bail in 
the sum of two thousand dollars, on acharge of enlisting 
troops for the Crimea. Other English subjects have 
also been held to bail on similar charges. Letters from 
Washington state that the duties paid under protest 
while the reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 


| United States was being ratified by the colonial Legis- 


lature, were to be refunded as rapidly as cireumstances 
would permit. The disarming of the negro militia of 
Havannah is progressing, as, since the’fears of invasion 
have passed, there is no longer any occasion for their 
services. From Rio Grande we hear that the revolu- 
tionists are progressing. Colonel Kinney and a small 
party of Filibusters have been wrecked near St. Domingo, 
while on their passage to Nicaragua; but no lives wer 
lost. 

Ratpway ACCIDENT BETWEEN GRAVESEND AND 
Srroop.—*“ 0. B. C. H.” writes to the Times to give an 
account of an accident which happened on Friday week 
in the railway tunnel between Gravesend and Strood. 
The train, which had been oscillating for some time, at 


| length ran off the rails, and was brought to a stand- 
| still by the engine becoming jammed into the chalk wall 


of the tunnel. The rails were torn up for a considerable 
distance, and the passengers (some of whom were 
bruised) had to wait in semi-darkness for about an hour 


| before they were taken off by another train. The writer 


thinks that the wooden pins used for fastening the 
“chair” of the rails to the sleepers were of i 
strength, and that they had been broken by the hori- 
zontal pressure caused by the oscillation. 

GENERAL Count Zamoysk1 arrived in London on 
Sunday morning. We understand that his visit is the 
result of a special invitation from the British Govern- 
ment.—Daily News. ’ 

THe ADULTERATION ComMrrres continues tosit, and 
to receive evidence exhibiting the general diffusion of 
the practices by which our food and medicines are de- 
preciated. Mr. Blackwell, of the firm of Crosse and 
Blackwell, pickle and preserve manufacturers, in giving 
evidence before the committee, stated that his firm had 


| been in the habit of boiling their pickles and some of 


their preserves in copper vessels, for the sake of giving 
them a brilliant green, and that they used to introduce 
foreign colouring matters into their anchovies, &. ; that 
they had discontinued these practices, and that their 
customers had made great objections to the loss of 
colour. A sensible diminution of custom followed, and 
it became evident that the public are themselves some 
what to blame for the state of things that had pre 
vailed. Another witness, Mr. Redwood, Professor of 
Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society, was of opinion 
that “it would be highly undesirable that any F 
tion should be enforced prohibiting the manufacture 0 
cheaper drugs or chemicals,” and that it is sometime 
right to allow the introduction of foreign matters tor 
the sake of a reasonable cheapness. He 
the evil of adulteration had been greatly sit It 
Gin he held to be generally a very wholesome spirit. 
is indeed adulterated with oil of vitriol, oil of 4 
and salt of tartar, but in such small proportions wa ot 
innocuous. These substances are put in for the 
“fining” the liquor, which would otherwise be 
dull by the water with which its strength is ¢ Ps 
the publicans. Beer he conceived was pernicious 
state in which,we have it. Mr 
Tur “Lancer” ANALYTICAL COMMISSION. T° 
Wakley has written to the Times to say that enters 
tigations into the adulteration of food, &e., the — 
which appeared in the Lancet, did not origin ae 
Dr. Hassall but with himself, and that as far Dt 
1830 he employed Dr. O’Shaughnessy to write at ‘hil, 
series of papers for the Lancet, only @ few Dr. Hae 
however, were produced. In answer to ini cinator 
sall states that he never claimed to be the cuggestel 
the commission, the idea of which was in fact'SRe 
to him by Mr. Wakley, the su having vanes 
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° . . " . A ° m > some 
contused. An official inquiry is being instituted; but | awakened in that gentleman’s mind by 
it is fair to state that this is the first accident that has! read by Dr. Hassall to the Botanical Society of Lande 
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Literature. . 


legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
Mie interpret and try to enforce them.—Kdinburgh Review. 


Cites elas 
Iris an anpleasant reflection, but as true as it is bitter, that in this world a 
cause does not owe its success entirely to the justice or the reasonableness 
of its prineiples, but in great part also to the temper of the audience and to 
the character of the advocates. The “Woman question,” which of late 
has been so much agitated, and which now seems gathering increased 
* ce, has never been retarded by any lack of clear cogent argument 
inits favour. The justice of the demand made by woman for some recog- 
nition of her soeial existence, for some alleviation from oppressive and bar- 
parous laws, has been clear as daylight. Unhappily this cause has been 
by unfortunate advocates, and pleaded to an audience prepossessed 
‘ost it. Partisans have been vehement, juries prejudiced. Thus, amid 
many difficulties, and hampered as all causes are, by no inconsflerable 
amount of foolistmess, the cause of Woman has struggled and struggled, 
each year, however, showing a decided advance. The part we have taken 
in the struggle is.well known to our readers, who will therefore understand 
the peculiar-valae we attach to such an auxiliary as the North British Review, 
which contains an article entitled the ‘‘ Non-Existence of Women,” as 
creditable to the heart of the writer as it is to his head. With manifest 
y for woman, and yet with no want of insight into the practical 
working of laws, bold yet never extravagant, he is an advocate whose gravity 
and good sense will be more effective than chapters of invective or decla- 
mation; and when we consider the high character of the North British 
Review, and reflect that it circulates among an influential and thinking class, 
we cannot but rejoice in such an ally. Hundreds who would not listen to 
other advocates will listen to this reviewer. Reason and justice have 
quite another sound when falling from respected lips. Character endorses 
Let but a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines ! 

$0 Porz intimates of a servile race; and Eurrerpes expressed the same 
belief in the efficacy of position when he made Hecuba entreat Ulysses to 
intercede for her, “ for the arguments which are uttered by men of repute 

are yery different in strength from those uttered by men unknown.” 

Aoyos yap, ex t ddogourrwy ’ wy 
kak tov Soxovvter, avtos ov ravrov obevet. 

Ththe same Review there is an admirable article on “ Brewster’s Life of 
Newton,” correcting the too eager advocacy of that biographer; and a 
critical paper on ‘Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Novels.” The article on the 
“Purchase System in the Army” comes rather late in the day, but is able; 
that on Ferrier’s Theory of Being and Knowing” will delight the meta- 
physicians. There are five other articles, but we have not found time to read 
them. This, no doubt, is a serious offence of ours, and is felt as such by 
some of the writers whom we have unread, and who presume a slight is in- 
tended when in truth nothing but edacious Time, or our profound ignorance 
of, andwant of interest in, the subjects treated, are to blame. Time is 
limited, the reading faculty is limited, and if when a huge pile of periodicals 
lieson our table we do not read every article, and decline to give an opinion 
of what we have not read, ‘all the indignant advertising in the world will 
not bring us to a sense of shame. 

Blackwood opens this month with an interesting paper written by a naval 
officer off Cronstadt, describing that terrible fortress and the Baltic in 1855. 

Writer—one who has lived many years in Russia—describes the 
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He then considers the conscriptions and. the exactions:which, under the 
euphonious name of voluntary contributions; press on the people. 
article on ‘‘ Modern Light Literature—Science,” is a somewhat whimsical 
review of several popular works, in which the writer discharges his anger 
upon imaginary offences and offenders. He would have science made 
popular—and yet is wrath with teachers. 

Fraser also takes up the woman question gs relates to the ‘“‘ Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce ;” but although the tone is commendable, the article is 
timidly brief—it touches, but does not open the question. Dr. Doran is 
severely criticised for his recent work on the Queens of England, and shown 
to want knowledge, accuracy, and historical conscientiousness. The writer 
is one who, having an unusual amount of knowledge on the subject, is able 
to expose the slender qualifications of Dr. Doran. The “ Adulteration of 
Food” is a survey of the results of that terrible inquiry first instituted by 
the Lancet, which does not redound to the credit of Christian shopkeepers. 
When Pors characterised the class in that line— 

The third a tradesman, meek and much a liar, 

he aimed at men who were innocent compared with their successors. 

To have quoted Pore twice in one article would seem to imply a fondness 
for a school of poetry the most diametrically opposed to that of our century ; 
but no: we quote the most quotable of poets because the verses happen to 
rise unbidden, and although “ we yield to none” (as the elegant writers say) 
in our admiration of Porg, we are quite as ready to admire whatever the 
Muse of this day may send. Browne, we hear, has two volumes of new 
poems in the press. How gladly shall we welcome them! Anything more 
unlike Por will not easily be produced (worth reading), yet if they be 
worthy of Browning we shall not welcome them the less because they 
bear the impress of ‘‘ our wondrous Mother-Age.” 





MAUD AND OTHER POEMS. 

Maud and other Poems. By Alfved Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate: Moxon 
Even amidst the excitement of the war, this volume has been anxiously 
expected all through the season— 

Delaying, as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 
And it is worthy of the general expectation. If it does not develope any 
positively new gift in Tennyson, it shows js gifts in new combination, and 
so enlarges the circle of our pleasure and his fame. 

Maud is a tragic love-story, told by the lover in twenty-six melodies (we 
cannot call them cantos) of the utmost variety both of thought and metre, 
and running through the whole compass of Tennyson, from the “ Miller’s 
Daughter” to ‘* Locksley Hall” and “Simon Stylites,” and from the idylli 
narrative to the quintessence of song: This narrative of tho ing, 
and passion, carried out through a series of lyrie pieces is an original idea, 
and admirably devised to bring out all the powers of the poet, while it con- 
fesses those powers to be peculiar and limited in their nature. In adopting 
it Tennyson proves himself to be essentially a lyric and a lyric poet 
rather of the tender and passionate than the sublime kind ; but he gives to 
lyric poetry an extension similar to that which is given to music h 
the oratorio and the opera. And evidently there is some tendency in the 
which calls for lyric poetry as for the lyric drama, and is satinfied with it, 
that tendency our necessity, our virtue, or our vice. 

The story of Maud is to the poem scarcely more than the plot to an opera. 
A melancholy Misanthrope of twenty-five is living by himself in an old house 
buried in the woods, to which his family has been reduced on the loss of 
their former mansion, the neighbouring Hall, owing to the failure of the 
Misanthrope’s father in a great speculation, which drove him to suicide. 
The hall has become the property of a Millionnaire who dropped off gorged 
from the same bubble-scheme which ruined Misanthrope senior, so that a 
sort of doom hangs over the relation between the families. Maud is the 
daughter of the ‘Millionnaire. The Misanthrope falls in love with her in 
spite of himself, wooes and wins her. But besides the “grey wolf,” pe! 





“Tnternal sifferings of Russia from the War.” He begins with enumerating 
the losses sustained by the landed proprietors, and takes as the basis of his 
calculation the single estate on which he resided many years :— 

The estate in question consists of about 40,000 acres of land, with about thirteen 
hundred serfs, Its principal productions are linseed, corn, and wool, which are all 
sold for exportation by way of the ports of the Azof and Black Seas. These two 

having been closed for some time, all the raw produce remains rotting on the 
. of the producer, with the single exception of wool, which finds a ready market 

Germany, being transported overland through Austria; still the price diminished 
vaprend last year, on account of the increased cost of transport. I will now proceed 

state the details of the losses experienced last year upon this one property. The 
average income amounts to about 6000/., out of which 15004. has to be paid as in- 

of the mortgage—for this, like most other estates, is mortgaged to the govern- 
ment. Last y®ar there were about 1500 quarters of linseed, which, sold on the spot, 
would fetch upon an average 16s. per quarter. Of this ndt a bushel has been sold ; 
§, on this article alone, there is a loss of 12007 The wheat grown was about the 
same quantity. The average price of wheat is 12s. per quarter, and now only a 
quantity can be sold at 8s.; but, supposing the whole to be sold at that price 

will still amount to 300/. This, however, is not the case, and the loss is not 
erage upon wheat. _Last year the price of wool was, upon an average, 15 per 
the y the usual price ; in some instances there was a loss of 20 and 25 percent. ; 
quantity sold ‘usually fetched about 1400/.—so there was another loss of more 
ate 200/. Upon this same estate there are kept about 18,000 sheep, of which there 
7s erg sold every year 2000 for their tallow and skins, at an average price of 

: } Now, on account of the difficulties of exporting tallow, the price is only 

2007. out of the pocket of the proprietor. It will be seen by the fore- 

statement, that the income of the possessor of this one estate is diminished more 

and — rll restrictions laid upon trade by the closing of the ports of the Azof 
Black j and as this may be taken as a good criterion of the whole southerm 


‘Patt of Russia, the loss is consequently something enormous. 


father, she has a brother, a despotic dandy of six feet two, nicknamed 
Sultan, who favours the Misanthrope’s rival, another millionnaire and a 
parvenu peer with a bran-new castle. The Sultan gives a great political 
dinner. The lovers, who are secretly engaged, take the opportunity to steal 
|a meeting in Maud’s rose-garden. They are there surprised by the brother 
'and the rival. Hot words pass; then blows. There is a duel, and Maud’s 
| brother is killed. The despairing lover and homicide flies to France; then 
_returns to England and learns that Maud is dead. He falls into madness, 
| from which he is delivered by the approach of the war with Russia, and the 
prospect which it affords of dying in a just and noble cause. 
Such is the tale, neither very complex nor very artificially constructed, 
| and in itself, as well as from the manner in which it is told, excluding an 
| dramatic interest. But it is obviously well adapted to combine the w 
| diapason of passion, melancholy, spleen, love in all its stages, from its first 
, awakening to its last ecstasy, fear, hope, jealousy, suspicion, hate, contempt, 
remorse, desperation, madness, and at last a burst of war fever. 
Here is for love :— . 

I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 

There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk 

Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 

But even then I her close the door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 
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O, art thou sighing for Lebanon, 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
pon 


Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she came. 


Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more # all forlorn, 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 

To labour and the mattock-harden’d hand, 
Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 


But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 

The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 

And here for war :— 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire : 
No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 
And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 
Nor the cannon-bull@ rust on a slothful shore, 
And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat, 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

“Tt is time, it is tige, O passionate heart,” said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
“ It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die,” 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just doom shall be wreaked on a giant liar; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; © 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with.a heart of fire. 

The war feeling is very strong in the poem. We gave last week the 
“Golden Age,” and here is a thrust at Mr. Bright, which, however, 
we fancy that potent reasoner would not have much difficulty in turning 
aside. 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho’ the state has done it and thrice as well: 
This broad-brim’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuft with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 

The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 

Down too, down at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 

For each is at war with mankind. 


Ah God, for a man with a heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 

For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie. 


hie een — does not care. But # he were serious we might remind 








the only chance of bringing this about is by holding fast to 4 L 
ring’ y holding the 


Mr. T t and beautiful in cynical philosophy) 9 
ennyson is ever gréat an utiful in cynical philosophy ;— = 


I keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and steal; 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like E 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way : rR 
For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal ; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d by the shrike, 


And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and prey, 9 > 


We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower; 
we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 

Ah yet we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour; 

We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame - 

However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. ; 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 

For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 

And he felt himself in his force to be Nature's crowning race, 

As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 

So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man: 

He now is first, but is he the last? is he not too base ? 


The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 

The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and vice, 

T would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain; 

For not to désire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice, 

For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about? 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail? 

Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 
Most luxurious misanthropy and melodious scorn! All this and the war- 

trumpeting will be universally popular at the present moment. But we can 
ess what some keen moralist will hereafter say contrasting T with 
ordsworth, And easy such a moralist’s task will be, at least so far as the 

analysis of character goes, for Byron himself is not more distinctly painted 

in his own poems than ‘Tennyson. 


Maud, like Tennyson’s other women, is merely a type of female beauty, : 


and an object of romantic passion. She has no individual character; but 
as a type of female beauty she is exquisite, like the rest, and the poet rifles 
nature of her sweetest sights and sounds to illustrate the lovely image of his 


fancy. 

We need scarcely say that the painting, both moral and physical, imeach 
scene of this diorama of passion is beautiful. ‘The most pprtreey 
is that of madness, in section 25. Surely positive mental disease is a thing 
over which the veil should be thrown, at least by the poet. Science alone 
can approach it in a reverent and right spirit. We know that Mr. Ten- 
nyson may cite Lear. But Lear is not a morbid analysis of a madman’s 
thoughts (in which probably no man who has not been mad can succeed), 
but merely the outward description of madness; and it is so contrived and 
tempered as to excite only pity, not loathing and horror. ; 

Another thing which will perhaps be criticised, not as false ba is most 
true), but rather overdone and betraying art too palpably, is the long medi- 
tation of the fugitive homicide over a shell on the shore of his exile, in 
section 23. It is a mistake, too, to point out, as Mr. Tennyson does, 
some stanzas on, that the touch of nature is a touch of nature. 

A good deal of art is visible, and more perhaps will be discovered by 
longer familiarity, in the connexion between the different and | 
sections of the poem. The evolution of passion is perfectly dramatic, with 
a good deal of successful eipwvera, The description of the hollow in which 
the hero’s father committed suicide, in the opening of the poem, recurs to 
the mind with great force when the duel takes place in the same spot. And 
the battle-song which Maud is heard by her lover singing early in {the poem 
is _ far-off prelude to the call which her spirit gives Lin to battle in the 
end. 

The melancholy and misanthropic character of the lover of course inten 
sifies the happiness which is to him not only the triumph of his love, buts 
resurrection out of the abyss of mental darkness and despondency in which 
he has been lying :— 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 

J have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things bélow, ‘ 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 

Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 

Let all be well, be well. 

Of the other poems in the volume the principal is ‘‘ The Brook,” an idyl 
—not Tennyson’s best, for it is deficient in interest and distiggtness, tho} 
it has set in it some charming songs. The “ Daisy” is a brief and oa 
description of a tour in the north of Italy. The Ode on the Duke of | 
lington (altered for the better by the omission of the most prosale a 
and the Lines on the Balaklava Charge (altered, but we doubt whether 
the better), with three other short poems, including a pretty, and we 
no doubt effectual, consolation of Mr. Maurice, on his condemnation by 
“ College Council,” complete this volume, so desired by all lovers of poetty; 
and born to certain fame. 





LAST YEAR’S ASIAN CAMPAIGN. 
A Campaign with the Turks in Asia. By Charles Duncan, mS Two ot 
Tux title which Mr. Duncan has bestowed upon his book scarcely does 
justice. Those who are familiar with military literature will prc 


“noble thought to be freer under the sun,” and that; military work, strictly confined to the military movements on ei 
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on the comparative value of particular positions and lines of operation. 
essays gh there is a fair and indeed somewhat picturesque account of 
ae tsef and inglorious campaign of 1854, yet the greater part of the book 
is ything but military, and affords page after page of light, entertaining 
ding rather of a novel kind, such as a description of a ride through the 
w {rom Trebizond to Erzeroum, life in the latter town, and subsequently 
tars . and the brief and stirring incidents that preceded the unfortunate 
at ae Kurukdere. Very instructive as well as amusin, are the accounts of 
the Turkish pachas, and not lessso the accounts of the Turkish peasantry in 
those elevated regions far removed from the vice and demoralisation of 
Stamboul. So that the general reader who stumbles over the news from 
Kars or Erzeroum, and who has confused ideas respecting these places, 
the surrounding country and its inlabitants, will obtain from these volumes 
some sound information, which will at once make the Zimes more intelligible, 
and the time pass lightly by; for Mr. Duncan writes a lively, and indeed 
an elegant style, and conveys to you his impressions with that clearness 
which results from clear perceptions. A great part of the contents of these 
volumes a peared in the Morning Chronicle, and we remember with peculiar 
Jeasure the satisfaction with which we read the letters as they appeared— 


Fecidedly, on the whole, tle best-written and most truthful letters of all the 


indents. 
metre proceeding further with regard to the subject of these volumes, let 
us present the reader with some specimens picked out here and there, as we 
ran our eyesoverthe pages :— 
A TURKISH VILLAGE. 

On entering a village the news would rapidly spread that a traveller had arrived, 
the entire male population appeared, whilst the females peeped with 
laudable curiosity from behind doors, carts, heaps of fire manure, and other romantic 
ituati ‘The elder of the village then approached, and we exchanged salutations. 
A conversation then ensued between the old gentlemen and my dragoman, and 
directly it was ascertained that I was an Englishman the most hospitable welcome 
would be offered me. The best house was prepared, a roaring fire lighted, and the 
wooden banks covered with comfortable bedding. Then dinner would appear, to the 
of which the united gastronomic talent of the place had contributed. This 
would probably consist of a soup which had a sour-sweet taste, not at all unpalatable, 
followed by fried eggs, butter, and honey ; the banquet would be washed down with 
warm milk. After dinner the host and the whole village entered the room and sat 
themselyes down on the ground. I found it impossible to avoid this post-prandial 
infliction, so in the end I conformed to the habits of the people. Pipes would be pro- 
duced, and question after question put to the dragoman respecting Stamboul, the 
Sultan, and other extraordinary topics, to which he replied with more or less adhesion 
to the strict truth. I then produced coffee and sugar, the sight of which inspired 
qithusiasm in the assembly. Sugar is a great rarity in the village houses, and much 
eteemed. The greatest treat of all, however, was a cup of tea, which was a rarer 
article even than sugar, and of which they were particularly fond. Towards nine 
gdlock the assembly would drop off one by one, but never without examining my 
sabre, and even my clothes. . . . The host would converse with me until his 
was exhausted, and then, with a dignified salutation, he put on his slippers and 
Then I commenced my night's toilette, which consisted in simply taking 
my boots. The fatigue of the day generally procured me pleasant slimbers, the 
dutation of which depended greatly on the inhabitants of the stables and of the 
matting: At times a revolution woyld burst out amongst the horses, and spread over 
the whole of the assembled quadrupeds. Once I was awakened by hard breathing on 
my face, and on looking up beheld a hideous buffalo calmly gazing at me. At other 
times goats would chase each other about the room, which by no means facilitated 
hearty sleep. In the morning, at daybreak, I rose, performed my ablutions, and 
quickly breakfasted. Then a kind farewell to all the village, a distribution of 
piastres, and to horse. I may observe that never was I subjected to rudeness in any 
Turkish village, nor did I ever miss the most trivial article, On the whole, I was 
greatly struck with the combined simplicity and amiability of the Turkish rural 

Population. Crime is almost unknown there as well as poverty. 


THE GREAT EVIL. 
know no country in the world that for fertility of soil and mineral richness can 
compete with the provinces of which I write, and yet the earth is uncultivated; and 
a Country that could export its million quarters of wheat, is partly dependent on 
Russian supplies. The mines of coal, copper, and silver which abound, are either un- 
Worked, or the produce merely swells the profits of the Greek and foreign bankers, 
who prey upon the government as the Armenian usurers prey upon the Pachas. | I 
will im-one case which was told me by Haireddin Pacha, who saw with sorrow 
the Prevailing mismanagement. A silver mine was worked by government near 
vom; andthe ore was particularly plentiful, and of a superior quality, Besides 
affording Work and bread to the inhabitants of the country, this mine annually 
returned 8 nett profit to government of fifteen times its outlay. By accident or mis- 
management the mine overflowed with water, and the works were stopped. For a 
long period No notice was taken of the mine, until a company proposed to empty it, 
and place it in a working condition, for the performance of which the said company 
Was to receive a stipulated sum from government. This proposition was declined. 
The same company then proposed to lease the mine from government, and offered to 
My @rent equal to the highest profit netted in its mose prosperous year. This was 
also ) and the mine still remains under water and unworked. To those who 
sad ignorant of the venality and cupidity of the highest officials, this refusal will 
‘ppear inconceivable. The enlightened and sometimes too benevolent measures 
at Constantinople are rarely carried out to their full extent in the provinces, 
the subaltern officials, especially those of the more remote districts, act with a 
of irresponsibility detrimental to the general interests. This evil could, how- 
ever, be easily checked by a display of energy on the part of the authorities at Con- 
stantinople. : The war in which Turkey is at this moment engaged will have a grand 
influence at its termination on her future condition. Her statesmen have had a good 
portunity of Studying her weak as well as her strong points. If Turkey has proved 
herself to be anything but the inanimate corpse she was supposed, and has displayed 
and an energy as admirable as it was unexpected, at the same time she has 
ha Many severe lessons. Her men in power, aghast at the empty treasury, 
ve derived a little wholesome experience which may prevent them in future 
of Tuining the country by insane expenditure, and may inspire them with the idea 
Profiting by the vast resources of the empire. But a great blow will have been 


at the root of the evil which throttles Turkey—namely, her system of 


GENERAL KMETI. * 


anaes the Most popular man in the army. Turks and Europeans alike admired 
‘ him, His handsome soldier-like face commanded respect, and the brilliancy 
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; an of the country from a strategic point of view, and intermittent 


with 


Kmeti performed an act of self-abnegation rarely displayed by military commanders. 
In preference to drawing the Sultan’s pay and passing days in idleness, or, what 


was still more reprehensible, in intrigue, 
to utility—with what success we shall hereafter witness. Kmeti was indefatigable in 
the performance of the duties he had solicited. Although an infantry officer, and un- 
accustomed to hard riding, he now passed his days on horseback, frontiers 
at the head of his wild followers, and effectually guarding Kars from a 

on the part of the enemy. His nights he passed in some ruined village that 
victim to the horrors of war, often without a meal, and constantly exposed to 

or death at the hands of the Cossacks. General Kaneti hed. necked long in Raghamh, 
and spoke our language perfectly. His talents as a musician were alone surpassed by 
his qualities as a soldier; and the only complaint I ever heard him express, amidst 
unusual hardships and disappointment, was the fact that no piano existed in this 
distant part of the globe. 

. OTTOMAN TROOPS. 

In their present condition they are worthless, and totally unqualified to engage in 
the open field. By the introduction of a strict discipline, by an equitable system of 
promotion, and under the command of brave and honourable officers, the Turkish 
army could be raised to a point of excellency, second to no European force. The 
sobriety of the men, their simple wants, unfailing patience, and power of resisting 
fatigue, offer the most splendid materials for creating an irresistible infantry. The 
men are both intelligent and courageous. A commander, in whom they possessed 
confidence, they would follow without hesitation or regret. And this confidence is 
facile to obtain. A few kind words, a display of interest in his welfare, and 
of purpose, suffice to gain the poor Turk’s heart forever. The Turkish 
excellent, even in its present state, but is susceptible of great improvement. In 
management of this arm the Turkish soldiers show great aptitude, and the 
the men in their batteries, and the affection they display for their respective guns, is 
admirable. At the subsequent battle of Kiirekdere, when infantry and cavalry were 
in headlong flight, and the Russian dragoons were hewing down the forsaken 
at their pieces, the latter stood steadily by their cannon, and defended them to the 
last breath. The Turkish regular cavalry is utterly ridiculous, and is not in my con- 
viction susceptible of amelioration. The idea of cavalry drawn up in line, and trained 
to charge and maneeuvre in a body, can never be realised by the Turk, whose 
antecedents condemn that system. . . . Every military man who has had op 
ties of distinguishing both the good and evil qualities of the Ottoman service, will 
agree with my opinion that, however inefficient the present Ottoman army may Bo 
no finer material for a good soldier can be offered, than the Turkish private. 
hardy, frugal, and active, the Turk requires but a good officer and kind treatment to 
be metamorphosed into a splendid soldier. He supports with admirable patience the 
greatest hardships and sufferings; his abstemiousness and contented disposition 
render his support in the field an easy task; whilst his. sturdy frame defies alike the 
rigour of climate and the fatigues of a campaign. No soldier can surpass the Turk 
in that passive obedience to his chief which is the foundation of true discipline: he 
will follow with blind devotion the leader who has conquered his confidence by kind 
treatment or a brilliant example. 

The causes that have largely contributed to weigh down the existing virtuous 
elements in the Ottoman army, are the corruption and incapacity that prevail amongst 
its higher ranks; and the disgraceful ignorance which distinguishes its subaltern 
officers. The Turkish private soldier if well directed, is capable of great deeds; but 
the corps of officers and non-commissioned officers, from the corporal to the Muchir, 
are alike inefficient and unsusceptible of improvement. Promotion by merit alone is 
unheard of in the Ottoman service. The subaltern ranks are filled by the personal 
slaves or domestics of the pachas; and such commissions are often the wages of dis- 
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grace. Promotion to the superior ranks is obtainable only by bribery or intrigue: 
the grade of colonel or pacha is purchased by the highest bidder; who subsequently 


recovers the sum he has disbursed by defrauding his regiment, or robbing the Govern- 
ment. The simplest military rules are ignored by the officers, who are often with- 
drawn from a civil appointment to occupy a high military position, This was the 
case with the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Anatolia, Zarif Mustafa Pacha 
whose only apparent qualifications for that responsible post existed in the grateful 
recollections of the Turkish minister of war, in whose service he had_ passed his tender 
years: this commander, to whose discretionary powers were confided the existence of 
an army and the safety of the Asiatic possessions of the Porte, wasia civilian, and 
totally ignorant of manoeuvres, or even of the common rules of war. 
PLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 

There were, unfortunately, no books in the camp; and no means, beyond a chance 
game of chess, of improving one’s mind. I discovered one book, a French work on 
“ L’Infanterie,” that I actually read and reperused until I loathed the very sight of the 
detestable green-bound volume. If I bear ill-will towards any human being, it cer- 
tainly is towards the anonymous author of that work; and I sincerely trust he has 
perished by the bayonets on which he di sed so tediously. Talk of 
rending sufferings of the last man—is not his loneliness surpassed, and are not the 
horrors of his position exceeded, by those endured by a man limited to one book, and 
that a work on infantry ? ; 
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THE MEDICAL STAFF, 
The hekim-bachis, or medical advisers of the army of Anatolia, were not a 
either for natural abilities or scientific attainments; neither did they possess 


everything else has failed him, and with the samé pertinacity that unfortunate 

in England delight to commit themselves to the joys and sorrows, the fortune and 
vicissitudes, of the coal trade. The hekims at Kars consisted chiefly of G 
Italians, and native Turks, There was also a Polish hekim, who was very 

in clearing the hospital that had been entrusted to him: 1 will not reveal where his 
patients went to. Another wonderful hekim was a stout, jolly Hungarian, who spoke 
Turkish like a native, possessed two beautiful blood Arabs, and was ly quar- 
relling with pachas and the muchirs ; yet, in the face of these admirable qualifications, 
I certainly should have hesitated in entrusting my cat, had I such a 
quadruped, to the medical care of the above good-natured and admirable companion. 
Then there were some Italian surgeons, who were the dread of the poor invalids; and 
Turkish practitioners who sustained the resignation of the dying soldiers with real 
sympathy, and with an Alla Kerim!—God is merciful—closed the eyes of their 
departed patients. ; 

At this moment there is no doubt that the best, nay, we believe the only 
history of the Armenian campaign of 1854 is to be found in these volumes ; 
and a most interesting story it is. The fact is beyond all dispute that the 
Turkish army entered the field better appointed and in greater numbers 
than the Turkish army acting in that region twenty-seven years ago. In 
1828 the ‘lurks were surprised, and could not muster anything like the forces 
which assembled at Kars and Ardaban last year. It seems but too probable 
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“that bad the chief command been bestowed upon General Guyon, either the 
enemy would-not have risked, or he would have lost, the battle of Kuruk- 
dere, so admirably described in these pages; and although we are not 
sanguine enough to think that the Turks would have ever reached Tiflis, 
yet yan believe that they might have saved Bayazid, and confined the enemy 
to Gumri. 

We must confess that-wedo not entertain that alarm at the progress of 
‘Rassian arms in Armenia and Asia Minor which Mr. Duncan shares with 
other Asiatic travellers. Weare not of opinion that it would have been 
advisable to divide the Allied forces, for the purpose of sending even one 
division to-Kars. Nor do we think that Russia can conquer Asia Minor, 
or even obtain results that will compensate for any success we may obtain in 
the Crimea; but we are quite ready to concur in the opinion that the 
operations of General Mouravieff constitute a serious diversion, which, if time 
and opportunity serve, may be developed into a permanent and substantial 
enterprise on its own merits. To say that the army of Mouravieff is numeri- 
cally sufficient to overrun “the Asiatic provinces of the Porte” is, we 
conceive, to form an incorrect estimate of the chances of that officer, and to 
speak inaccents of exaggerated alarm. While the Allies are in the Crimea, 

ia dare not be too prodigal of men and resources upon the plains and 
in the of Armenia. “If Mouravieff, before winter sets inv, takes 
Erzeroum, he-will have accomplished more in one campaign, with diminished 
resources, than Paskiewitech, who had nothing to fear for his rear, and to 
whom the Black Sea was open, accomplished in 1828. It is not sufficient | 
to capture a town to make a flank march within sight of its garrison. We | 
can conceive, indeed, that had the Western Powers abandoned Turkey to 
her fate in 1854, then Russian legions would have been triumphant from 
Kars to Mossul, and from Bayasid to Trebizoud—perhaps to the Bosphorus. 
But, then, how changed the conditions of success! Mouravieff, of course, 
may bea Napoleon, and he is undoubtedly what Mr. Duncan describes him 
to be, an able and enterprising officer ; but-we shall not be convinced of his 
ability to conquer Asia Minor until we see the accomplishment of the 
enterprise. 

In no way do we desire to depreciate the importance of the campaign in 
Armenia, begun so spiritedly by the Russian general. We are perfectly 
aware how necessary it is to bar the road to Persia through the Armenian 
passes to Russia, It would have been prudent to have succoured the small 
and ill-disciplined army at Kars earlier,and it might have been wiser to send 
Omar Pasha to Kars when Eupatoria was made secure ; but we are by no 
means, gure that it would have been.so. .Eupatoria is a position of great 
insportance, and it may yet become the starting point of decisive results. 
If: Russia is beaten in the Crimea, she is beaten in Armenia; and no army 
that she could afford for the,invasion of Asia ‘Minor would be able to 
maintain a position west of Kars under such cireumstances. Therefore we 
regard the movements of Mouravieff, with anxiety certainly, but without 





LIFE AND OPINIONS OF MILTON. 

An Account.of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton: with an Introduction 

to Paradise Lost. By Thomas Keightley. Chapman and Hall. 
Tuts volume on Milton has been a labour of love to Mr. Keightley, and, as 
with all such labours where there is abili.y as well as love, the result is 
valuable. ‘The biographical part is full without being prolix ; all the aeces- 
sible materials are well digested, and the evidence for questionable details 
carefully sifted: there are no bookmaking digressions from the history of 
Milton’s life to the history of his period, but the reader finds as much illus- 
trative information, as.is necessary. Those who are unacquainted with 
Milton’s prose works may get.a very fair idea of them from Mr. Keightley’s 
analysis.and extracts: they may learn what were Milton’s opinions, how he 
argued, and in what:style he wrote prose; and perhaps in these days, when 
the chief place of study is the railway carriage, the majority of readers will 
be satisfied with this rapid coup dail. Mr. Keightley does not seem to us 
to be always felicitous in his criticism of Milton’s poems, but his comments, 
especially in the introduction to Paradise Lost, contain much that is highly 


tive. . 

“e e principal phases and incidents of Milton’s life are familiar to us all : 
the sentence of rustication passed on him at the university ; the bright, 
idyllic days at Horton when his early poems were produced ; the journey to 
Italy where he “found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a 
meen ;” the prosaic transition to school-keeping in London City and in- 

armonious marriage with Mary Powell; his Latin secretaryship ; his second 
and third ventures in matrimony, and small satisfaction in his daughters ; 


the long days of blindness in which the Paradise Lost was poured forth by | 
thirty limes at atime when a friendly pen happened to be near; and the | we are quite willing to admit, mainly answerable. 
quiet closing yearswhen he might be seen ‘to sit in a coarse grey cloth coat | 


at the door of -his house in ‘Bunbill Fields, in warm, sunny weather, to 
enjoy the fresh air, and so, as well as in his room, to receive the visits of 
people of distinguished parts as well as quality.” 

Less familiar, because less generally interesting, are Milton's religious 
opinions, which were not fully ey until 1823, when Mr. Lemon, during 
his researches in the Old State Paper-office, happened to lay his hands on a 
Latin manuscript which proved to be the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
known to have been written by Milton. In this treatise we have a complete 
statement of Milton’s and ethical views. That he was an Arian, 
a believer in free-will and in the universal efficacy of Christ’s death, had 
been already apparent to the understanding reader in the pages of Paradise 
Lost ; the Calvinists, it was evident, could not claim him as their own. His 
famous work, too, on the Doctrine and Discipline of Djvorce, had sufficiently 
announced his departure from the prevalent opinion on that subject. The 
more unexpected points in the treatise on Christian doctrine are the position 
that polygamy is permitted by the law of Christ; the rejection of infant 
baptism; and the materialistic view of the human soul, that “man is not, 
according to the common opinion, made up and framed of two distinct and 
different natures, as of soul and body, but that the whole man is soul and 
the soulman.” Milton was anti-Puritan in his view of the Sabbath, con- 
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curring with Luther in regarding the Christian day of rest bai he | 
capelleney to be reg atied by the civil goveresitatt, not be Z 
divine authority. 

When Milton wrote his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce he was 
ing his own cause as well as urging a pict: argument, just as, two 
ries later, Mrs. Norton has recently done, and is doing in her Letter to 
Queen. There is much unreasonable prejudice against this blending of 
sonal interest with a general protest. 


‘ If we waited for the j ye 
abstract benevolence or justice, we fear that most reforms would i | 


poned to the Greek Kalends, and in all nmtters where popular dlirnd a 
prejudices do not come into play, personal experience is considered the 

ualification for bearing witness to an evil. The Athenians, so far 
sharing this ultra-delicate notion of ours, that a man is not to a 
cause for the very reason that he has an interest in it, would allow no man 
to bring a case of litigation into court unless he had a personal concern j 
that case: they distrusted all disinterested officiousness as much gs ? 
should distrust a man who set up shop purely for the good of the aa 
munity. The personal interest may lead to exaggeration, and may be yy. 
wisely thrust into prominence, but in itself it is assuredly not a for 
silence but for speech, until we have reached that stage in whick the work 
of this world will be all done vicariously, everybody acting for some ong 
else, and nobody for himself. 

Milton’s plea for divorce, of course, drew down on him plenty of Pres. 
byterian vituperation :' his book was “a wicked book,” his error “ too 
for refutation.” Yet his style is singularly calm and dignified. He desires 
‘not that licence and levity and unconsented breach of faith should herein 
be countenanced, but that some conscionable and tender pity might be had 
of those who have unwarily, in a thing they never practised made 
themselves the bondmen of a luckless and helpless matrimony.” “We seem 
to see a trace of his own experience when he says, “ Who knews not that 
the bashful muteness of a virgin may ofttimes hide all the unliveli 
and natural sloth which is really unfit for conversation ?"—and when he 
speaks of a “sober man” discovering that the appearance of m in the 
woman he has chosen hides a nature “to all the more esti and 
superior purposes of matrimony useless and almost lifeless.” There is 
pathos as well as force in the following passage :— 

And yet there follows upon this a worse temptation. For if he (the husband) be 
such as hath spent his youth unblamably, and laid up his chiefly earthly comforts in 
the enjoyment of a contented marriage, nor did neglect the furtherance which was to 
be obtained therein by constant prayers, when he shall find himself bound fast to an 
uncomplying discord of nature, or, as it oft happens, to an image of earth and phlegm, 
with whom he looked to be the copartner of a sweet and gladsome society ; and gees 
withal that his bondage is now inevitable: though he be almost the 
Christian, he will be ready to despair in virtue, and mutiny against Divine Proyi- 
dence.” 

A picture, alas! too often realised since the year 1644, when it was thus 
powerfully drawn. For want of a more modern pendant to Mas, Norton's 
plea, it is worth while to take up Milton’s, and consider what such amind 
as his had to urge on the husband's side of this painful subject. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Keightley’s volume, let us say that it isthe 
best introduction we have seen to the study of Milton, and that we reeom- 
mend it to our readers as a fund of knowledge at once instructive and 
delightful. 


Next 





A BATCH OF BOOKS. 

Land, Labour, and Gold; or, Two Years in Victoria. By William Howitt. 
(Longman and Co.)—In the two volumes of which this work consists 
Mr. Howitt has given to the public, from the results of his own ex- 
perience, a view of the present social and political condition of our 
Australian colonies. The vices of our administrative system have 

the Antipodes; and it is one of Mr. Howitt’s principal objects to expose 
them. His book, in all its more serious and useful passages, $ almost 
perpetually in tones of warning or complaint. Under existing circumstances, 
he has littl» to say that can encourage persons proposing to emigrate, and 
scarcely any statements to make in connexion with the Government 
which are not more or less statements of abuses. His careful, and we 
doubt not conscientious, picture of Australia has scarcely such a thing 05 
bright tint in any part of it. And if we turn from what he tells us of the 
present to what he suggests of the future, we can still draw but few 





| repel many persons from his volumes, 


inferences of the hopeful kind. For the gloom aud uncertainty 


‘a perusal of the more serious portion of his pages must cast over 


reflections of all thinking men, the nature of his subject—the exposure 
of the doubtful and dangerous condition of a great English colony—is, 
But it strikes us, at the 
same time, that the tone of the writer is an unfortunate one. He has 
hard, ungenial way of stating his gloomy and startling facts, which will 
although (like ourselves) they may 

have no doubt of the author's accuracy and excellent intentions. This ia the 
principal defect of a book which has great claims to public attention, aud 
which, it must be added, addresses itself to the reader for amusement, a 
well as to the reader for information. ‘The lighter passages of Mr. Howitt's 
work are almost uniformly interesting ; many of his anecdotes of Australian 
life, and little pictures of character at the diggings, and in the towns, are $0 
admirable, that we should feel tempted to transfer some of them to our own 
columns, if we did not consider it fairest to the author to treat his attrac: 
tions for the general reader as his own sole property, which it wo 
doing him an injustice to appropriate even by way of loan. Accordingly, ¥# 
rest satisfied with helping to am attention to his book, and leave to our 
readers the pleasant task of discovering all its best passages for t 

A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End. By Walter White. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. White has little to say that has not been already said by 
writers (and walkers) about Cornwall. His book is, nevertheless, a 
pleasant reading, in virtue principally of the unaffectedly good-humo 
tone in which it is written. Mr. White is a traveller of the best and 





kind: his hearty spirit, his genuine enjoyment of Nature, and 
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never fail him. ‘To persons unacquainted with the writings of 
touristsin Corawall, his work will be full of interest and amuse- 
others better informed on the subject, the freshest part of the 
% Walk will be the part devoted to the Scilly Isles, which the 
ited, and of which he gives a most animated and interesting 
Albthe information which the volume contains is rendered easily 
yan Index; and future tourists on foot will find a map at the 
ing, and a table of distances between town and town, to help them on 
way, at the end of the volume. el 
Crimea : its Towns, Inhabitants, and Social c ‘ustoms. (Partridge and 
Weare informed on the first page that this short book, with a long 
is the production of ‘ A Lady, resident near the Alma” (1!) What 
9 Will there be forthcoming works on the Seat of War, by “ A Lady, 
visiting in the neighbourhood of Inkerman?” or by “ A Lady who lets 
: the shores of the Putrid Sea?” ‘ Resident near the Alma!” 
- a i visions does that ultra-genteel phrase eonjure up of a 
ten-roomed house -_ visitors _ pond bells, and a and back 
ing-room and the contorted zinc chimney-pot of civilisation, in a 
bee ion within hail of a bloody battle-field! What was the 









ff 


APES 


aor * about when the Allies entered the Crimea? Was she 
sitting at home, with her foot in a thread stirrup, working an “anti- 


? or was she promenading on the heights with a Crimean footman 
behind her? ‘Tothese questions, and to others of a similar nature which 
present themselves, we get no answer; and the critical mind loses itself, in 
consequence, in a maze of soft domestic conjecture, The strangest part of 
it is, this little work, notwithstanding the absurd piece of clap-trap on 
the title-page, really possesses merit. The ‘* Lady, resident near the Alma,’ 


has something to say, and says it briefly, clearly, and innocuously enough. 
We have laughed at her title-page, but we very gladly acknowledge, in all 
seriousness, the merit of her book. 


Woman and Her Master. By Lady Morgan. (Bryce.)—The younger 

ion of readers nay need to be reminded that Woman and Her Master 

yas sufficiently successful in its day to entitle the work, after a lapse of 
to the honours of republication. Lady Morgan’s ‘history of the 
sex,” from the earliest times to the later period of the Roman Empire,- 

may be deseribed as a series of elegant discourses on the Rights of Women, 
from historical texts. Compared with the transcendentalisms 

of some later writers on the subject—of American writers especially —tbis 
book, strongly and uncompromisingly as it is written on the women’s side, 
becomes a pattern of moderation. It will serve; in our day, not only to 
dfiord to all readers much curious and interesting historical information, but 
ilso to mark the limit beyond which the claims of women cannot be reasonably 
or usefully advanced. Side by side with it, in strange contrast, there lies on 
our table a volume by the late Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli( Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century), which is nothing but one loud virago-rant from beginning to 
ed. We refrain from exposing this very foolish and violent book, because 
thewriter of it can do no more mischief to a good cause ; and because we 
believe that Margaret Fuller herself would, in the later and wiser days of 
her life, have disapproved of several of the passages from her earlier 
itings, which are now most injudiciously republished by her brother. If 
the Rights of Women are only to be obtained by turning the natural 
tdations of the sexes topsy-turvy, we feel inclined to exclaim desperately :-— 
Long may the Wrongs prevail! Women have cause to thank Lady Morgan 
—but they must dread Margaret Fuller as one of those dangerous friends 
fom whom it is an absolute act of mercy on the part of the men to protect 


Poems. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. Second Edition. (John Chapman.)— 
Acollectionof Poems by Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes came under our notice 
morethan-two years ago; and our remembrance of that little volume caused 
us to open with some interest the edition before us, containing ten or 
twelve new poems. We must plead guilty to having allowed a longer 
petiod of silence to pass by, since our second meeting with Miss Parkes, 
than.is quite consistent with our profession (honest though it be) of grati- 
tade for the pleasure she has given us. It is not difficult to perceive that 
the artist's point of view is natural to her, whatever habits of expression 
she have derived from artistic associations. A gentle, trusting, re- 


verent heartispeaks in all her poems, and speaks healthily and strongly. 
Poems. By Tristram. (R. Hardwicke.)— Tristram, the only 
poet Miss Parkes in our miscellaneous batch, this week, gives us 


4 scere or soof ballads in a blushing little duodecimo, crowned with a 
£ gatland. Tristram is the smoothest rhymester, in a small way, that we 
ve ever encountered. On, on, on, flows the meandering mediocrity of his 
apd metre, without a fall to break its flat and watery sameness. If this 
Tristram lays the flute, which looks probable, we do not envy his neigh- 
bours, he outpourings of a soul like his could be stopped by nothing but 
notice to quit. 
Peeps from a Belfry. By the Rev. F. W. Shelton. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Peeps from a Belfry is the title of an American book, written by an Epis- 
lan Minister. It is written in a spirit of thorough good-will; the 
ciples of religious freedom, neighbourly brotherhood, charity, and all 
mstian virtues being enfecbled (if we may use the word) by short essays 
and fictions. If there is little to praise in the book, there is less to con- 
m; and there is always that which wins our respect — the tolerant 
ty of the true Christian. ® 
J and Care ; a Family Book for Young Mothers. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
ner and Co.)—The author of Joy and Care is an American lady-- 
& Tuthill. She addresses her book to those interesting members of 
Soriety, the ‘young mothers.” 
the tender mi 


Mrs. Tuthill’s “ views” in respect to rearing 
© mind, and teaching the young idea to suffer patiently the small- 

and other infantine trials are disclosed in an imaginary 
correspondence between a young married lady, who knows nothing, and her 
aunt; who knows everything, and has no objection to tell it. On the title- 
Page we find a verse from the Book of Tupper, describing a baby all at 
ps y 4 well-spring, _& messenger, a resting -place, and a link. We 

ot say that any of these particular phases of infant character seems 








to have been direetly considered by the aunt who knows ing, or‘to 


have occurred to the niece who has just experienced the fresh ns of 
nursing. But even the knowledge of mothers and their elderly female 
relations must give way before t i istinguishing virtue 


the 
? 
of which has always been a wn for the safe side of a fact. 

Motley. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. (James Blackwood.)— Of all books 
‘written with a purpose,” the dullest and most resultless are 
those which are written with the determined emp of 
and of all professed funniness that we ever yawned at, Motley is the: 
lightness, and the most serious vanity. 

We have to acknowledge from Messrs. Black The Tour of Mont Blane— 
a popular abridgment from the late Professor Forbes's instructive and ani- 
mated narration of his Travels in the Alps of Savoy. Messrs. Low and Son 
have sent us Zhe Art of Elocution, by'Mr. George Vandenhoff, written from 
the results of the author’s own experience with his pupils, and reported to 
have the “ approval of several Professors of Elocution.” To Messrs. J. W. 
Parker and Son we are indebted for Mr. Robert Bell's edition of Shakspeare’s 
Poems. The volume is as intelligently and admirably edited as any of its 
predecessors in the Series of the English Poets. It will fit everybody's 
pocket, and it is within reach of everybody's purse. With Shakspeare’s 
name, and with these recommendations, the book is independent of anr 
good word. It carries its claims to success on the face of it. 


il 





EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Egypt's Place in Universal History: an Historical Investigation. In Five Books. By 
Christian C. J. Bunsen. Translated by C. H. Cottrell. Vols. I. and II. 
Longman and Co. 


Tux facilities for explaining Egyptian history do not appear to increase with 
the zeal of its investigators. ‘The Chevalier Bunsen, like other anti 

who have written on the same subject, criticises keenly all theories which have 
preceded his own; perhaps this is the easiest part of the Beyptologer's 
task. So much remains in obscurity, so much is lost in confusion, so 
much depends on conjecture, that learning and ingenuity seem equally at 
fault when they attempt to fix the limits of the Pharaonetic rule, and to de- 
termine between what eras in the annals of our race the ancient monarchies 
of Egypt rose, flourished, and fell. If we analyse the views of any student, 
from Champollion to Lepsius, we find him surely stealing away from his 
proofs to his suppositions, from his discoveries to his hypotheses, from inter- 
pretations that are incomplete to new readings that are “ obvious,” and 
(rom irreconcilable statements to “indisputable conclusions.” Like.a lover 
of old porcelain who from. glittering dust and painted fragments attempts to 
reconstruct a vase, the decipberer of Memphian inscriptions places his lists 
of kings in every conceivable variety of juxtaposition. Ch allows him 
a certain space, more or less expanded as his opinions may determine, and his- 
torical records interpose admitted boundaries which he can neither overlook 
nor overleap ; and to harmonise his dynasties with the exigences of time and 
of events, he arranges them, transposes them, rejects some, extends athens, 
and marshals the whole, at length, into a systematic and consistent.array. 
This is antiquarianism; but -is it history? Partly the one, and r the 
other, we think ; and, therefore, in applying these remarks to the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s volumes of research, we by no means undervalue the basis.of 
solid erudition, the laborious inquiries, the acute comparisons instituted by 
that indefatigable writer. So far as the antique monuments of Egypt cap, 
in the present state of learning, be comprehended, we believe he compre- 
hends them; he is not so fearless as Lepsius, or so positive as Osburne ; he 
does not pretend to the Daniel’s eye of Forster, or to the private and.ex- 
clusive information of Wilkinson; but he claims the merit of having con- 
centrated the light of varied learning on his theme; of having aimedata 
logical method; and of affirming nothing in a tone of absolute dogmatism. 
And this credit, which is no less than be demands, is no more than he de- 
serves. There may have been more surprising theorists, there have .wa- 
doubtedly been more original investigators; but asa critic of Egyptian his- 
tory, written, restored, or imagined, the Chevalier Bunsen is u 

We, who question the reality of his discoveries, may concede him this 
praise ; because our scepticism arises, not from any sense of deficiency in 
his skill, or in his acquirements, but from our conviction that the foundation 
of existing theories on those remote periods in the annals of ourrace which 
concern the kings and people of ancient Egypt are for the most part un- 
certain and unsubstautial. 

What proofs are necessary to support this view are supplied in the works 
of the Egyptologers themselves. We do not often, it is true, finda student 
of hieroglyphics so audacious as to correct the hierophants of Old Nile in the 
use of their secret and sacred language; yet even Champollion altered 
some of the graven texts that had withstood the hot breezes of two thousand 
years ; and Lepsius, who thinks himself entitled to a pyramid as much as 
any Pharaoh, and who accordingly wrote his own name in gigantic cartouches 
in the tombs, will not allow that either Manetho, Eratosthenes, or any other 
scribe of the empire, should put his hieratic enigmas in the way of a satis- 
factory solution. But the Berlin doctor would probably dispute our ideas 
of him and his Nilotic labours, so that we must pass by both for the present.to 
touch on some of the points which the Chevalier Bunsen has most pati 
investigated. ‘The object he originally proposed to himself was to the 
limits of Egyptian history, tosettle its connexion with that of other ages and 
nations ; to derive from the monuments a clearer knowledge of the place 
Which Egypt occupies in the epic story of human fate and progress ; and. to 
fix, two thousand years before the building of Solomon’s Temple—the re- 
motest date in history—a wide basis on which to construct the annals of the 
elder world. He finds a parallel between the empire of Egypt and. that of 
China—in the union of provinces, and in the Jeagth of dynasties, we presume, 
as well as in the vagutnessof its chronology. But in his work a classification 
of the kings is at least attempted, aud if every name in the royal line of the 
realm of sun and sand is not assigned its proper situation, who will say that 
the fault is Chevalier Bunsen’s? That the Chevalier labours in tial 
darkness, and is liable to error, is shown by the circumstance that he 
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— assumed and maintained that Apappus, whom he describes as head 
of the sixth dynasty, was the Meeris of he Greeks ; and that he is not un- 
willing to recant a fallacy is proved by lis candid disavowal of that belief. 
This is an incident which ought to noticed, because it illustrates the 
temper in which he is disposed to pursue his investigation—a spirit of 
inquiry and not of assertion, a desire to struggle, through doubts, contradic- 
tions, and obscurities, to the true historical light, instead of shrouding himself 
in egotism, and declaring that a mistake must be no mistake because he had 
affirmed it. 

Neverilieless, as we regard it, he believes in much that is disputable ; and 
his main theory, that Eratosthenes is the only exact chronological authority, 
requires a little more discussion. That Mauetho is confused and unintelli- 
gible we readily admit. He repeated many names, inserted many that were 
not strictly regal, did not discriminate between sole-reguant and co-regnant 
kings, and calculated the order of time upon a basis which it is impossible 
for us with any certainty to understand. His lists are at variance with those 
of the Turin papyrus, which itself contains several discrepancies. In fact, 
among a people whose priests adopted dynastic instead of chronological ar- 
rangements, who were anxious to multiply the names of monarchs, and whose 
method was only interpreted long afterwards by the historical arithmeticians 
of Greece, what sonesil could we hope to find that were not vitiated by in- 
accuracy, or injured by confusion? Ensebius interrupts the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s reasoning ; but he deals with him like a true Egyptologer, and stig- 
matises him as an unscrupulous, unsettled, dishonest chronicler, whose reck- 
less levity disturbed the harmonious dynasties of Egypt for the sake of up- 
holding certain pretensions of the Jews. Eusebius, no doubt, was an 
impudent synchronist, but why denounce him when his statements are 
unacceptable, and prefer him when they are pleasing ? It is to Eratosthenes, 
however, that our antiquarian looks for positive information. That explorer 
of historical and traditionary archives created a chronology out of a chaos of 
dates, and there was light over the lost lineage of Egypt. 

The difficulties of Egyptian historical genealogy are increased by the elabo- 
rate system of royal names, in which one appellation was often borne by 
many monarchs of the same dynasty, Again, the register of kings, without 
a clue to their import, and a corroboration of their testimony, might remain 
in abundance, and yet be valueless. ‘There were also continual opportunities 
for error in the practice of copying. In settling the lines of proof, too, we 
usually find some matter cleared away, some newly arranged, some introduced 
from arbitrary sources. In every effort of Egyptian research it has, in addi- 
tion, to be borne in mind, that we are dealing with imperfect and scattered 
remnants of the monumental edifices on which, if hieroglyphics mean any- 
thing, the story of the empire is inscribed. Let us add other of the obstacles 
in the way of historical discovery. Whatever may be said, Menes—Menu— 
ee ac peer fe ome gsr something mythical about his 
character and name, as the Adam of Egyptian kings, whose life began in a 
mystery and ended in a miracle, and whose achievements inust be explained 
by translating the symbolism of legends into the plain language of mortal 
history. As to the reading of the Jackal-sceptre, supposed to mean the name 
and style of Sesertesen, is there nothing problematical in that? As the 
Chevalier warns us, the difference between the probableand the known should 
always be kept in mind, for assuredly the phrases which continually disturb 
our faith—the “ must have contained,” the “certainly belong,” the “justitied 
in considering,” the “offer another conjecture”—which occur, “not once or 
twice in this heroic story,” are not those which are found in the repertory of 
a sure-footed archaeologist or an assured historian. Poor “ King Goose,” who 
figures in the Book of the Dead, has no place assigned to him in the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen’s regal arrangements, and is, therefore, flung througli a gulf of 
centuries, and lost in sublime obscurity as a being who “ may as well have 
been one of the unchronological kings before Menes.” 

On the old but unsettled question of the purpose for which the Pyramids 
were built, the Chevalier Bunsen has been convinced ; they were constructed, 
he says, to serve as tombs, and as tombs only. We wish to know why? Of their 
builders, Herodotus knew next to nothing; the Alexandrian Greeks col- 
lected far more fable than truth concerning them ; and Pliny confessed his total 
ignorance on the subject. Champollion, Kosellini, Belzoni, Vyse, and Bunsen 
himself, have principally engaged themselves in investigations as to the 
dynasty which erected these wonderful and immortal works ; but there is 
enough difficulty connected with that task to teach any modest student not 
to be sure on a point which profound scholars still hold to be mysterious. We 
might, however, quote the Chevalier’s notice of the middle pyramid, and of 
its dead occupant during hundreds of ages—a king of ancient Egypt, whose 
bones are now preserved in the centre of London,—to siiow that when his 
quotations fail, he takes refuge in the picturesque. 

But the next sentence exhibits the airy nature of all speculations ona 
subject so remote from the range of certain knowledge. “ Mencheres, then, 
built himself a pyramid, or one was built for him by a grateful nation under 
his successor ; probably the germ of the pyramid under which lis corse was 
found,” in which, therefore, a third, perhaps a fourth, generation was con- 
cerned. Yet there is, in this, an aspect of perfect assurance, compared with 
the latitude of conjuncture allowed for ws in the following, though it bears 
on so important a matter as the reality of a royal line, the representatives of 
Egypt during a particular period. From a certain epoch the name of Mem- 
phite never occurs in the regal lists. ‘* We must, therefore, either suppose 
the a a series to be carried on in the Theban, or that none existed at 
all. e are, however, bound to adopt the former assumption.” And this 
“assumption” we find “is as fully substantiated as we can expect it to be.” 
indeed, if we pretend to read Egyptian history at all, we must be satisfied 
with rather a frequent use of conjecture and assumption. For, let us re- 
peat, it is not to the Chevalier Bunsen’s theory that we especially object ; 
we object to the credulity of the Egyptologers in general. They confute 
each other, and believe in themselves. Mr. Osburne, though he bows all 
round the arena, runs full tilt at every knight who appears ; and the Cheva- 
lier, though he flatters and praises abundantly, critisises his friends all to 

ieces, and even, on certain topics, quarrels with Dr. Lepsius. The truth 
is, that, with the exception of his favourite Eratosthenes, whom he only 
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depreciates accidentally, he sails stem on among the whole concourse of as 
quarians, and demolishes at least, whatever Cents in the way of A, 
ideas. In the work of demolition we can attest lis success ; as we h 
said, we considered the reconstruction of Egyptian history, to the 
which philologists believe, to be impossible; and we are only surpri 
the manner in which the Chevalier Bunsen treats those who have 
read ethenography and geography, as well as politics and reli 
monuments of the Nile, that he should attach so much value to 
decipherings, transpositions, aud corrections of the hieroglyphic texts, 
our part we appreciate the depth of his learning, and the q th | 
criticism ; we are willing to allow that, as far as the study of the Nilo 
remains can be carried, he has carried it ; but we would dissuade our E 
from believing that the cloud is yet lifted from old Egypt. Egy habe 
place, and an important place, in universal history, but has her 
er kings and pri 

e doubt whether they are to such a 
that from them a page of the nation’s annals could be restored. Also, Tay we 
remark, that the antiquarians are like the builders of a pyramid; theirjg. — 
dustry and skill are beyond dispute ; but—Cui Bono? Patience and com 
science like this, applied to modern a and social history, might wndg 
the work of the corrupt and servile chroniclers whose judgments are now the 
current coin of opinion. 


given up its dead? Are the mystic writings of 
intelligible to our generation? 





Che Arts. 


MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


Tae appearance of Mademoiselle Racnex at that bijou of a theatre the Sr, 
James’s, is always an event. This week it has stirred the expiring embers of 
an exhausted season into a flame of enthusiasm. The house has been crowded 
with delighted audiences, and garnished in nooks and corners with crities, all 
too happy in the foretaste of a sensation. Let us say at once, that the of 
“ most popular artistes” who have accompanied the tragédienne are at least 
respectable elocutionists: very different from the troupe we remember in 1853; 
and the sisters Feiix have the attraction, at least, of resembling their sister. 
Mademoiselle Racuex has seldom, we believe, if ever, acted more 

on this occasion. She has acted as if her great reputation were at stake 
Europe, as indeed it is. Two years ago, when she visited England, it was im. 
possible not to perceive a deterioration of power. She had ceased to act 

and conscientiously; she almost gabbled at times, in her hurry to reach her 
“points.” When we heard her at Paris, in the winter, there was the i 





of power, the same disrespect for her art, the same indifference to 
lit up every now and then by flashes of her old power. The advent of 
we suppose, has taught her to look to her laurels. 
Mademoiselle Racuet acts now as she did when she had a reputationto 
make, and made.it. In the fierce Camille, in the passion-wasted Phédre, in the 
romantic Adrienne Lecouvreur, she has not only excited the many but satisied 
the few. She is looking singularly well and strong, almost a little rounded in 
outline, and not only the marvellous instinct of her conception, and theeleetrical 
fascination of her panther-like grace, have spell-bound her audiences, but the 
finely-shaded expression of her utterance, and the subtle elaboration of her 
by-play, have recalled her best days to her oldest and most constant admiren. 
It is true that two-thirds of the stalls never take their eyes off their books of 
the play, owing, we suppose, to what Fusect called “ de d—d ignorance of te 
language.” Still there are plenty in the theatre who can see, hear, and ‘ 
appreciate at once Racuen and Racine, feel the strange terror of those flash- 
ing eyes, and taste the perfect beauty of the poet’s verse. 


, 


It was a tour de force worthy of the Rovat Travian Opera to produce one of 
MevERBEER’s most elaborate operas without a single rehearsal. Nevertheless, 
the Prophéte went smoothly on Tuesday night: there was some slight ul- 
steadiness in the chorus once or twice, but on the whole the ope 
went brilliantly and effectively. There is not a finer performance to be 
seen on any stage than the Fides of the admirable Madame Vrarpor, and 
Tuesday she appeared to be in possession of all her magnificent powers. 
sang with consummate skill andl thes and her acting, in the cathedral scete 
especially, remains an example to all who aspire to the rank of dramatic artist, 
of a perfect conception worked out with equal energy and angi, 
dame Viarvor wrung the highest testimony of admiration from the 
the testimony of tears. Tampertix seemed to be a little out of voice, but he 
never gave the “Ré del Cielo” with more astonishing vigour, piercing the 
audience through and through with his famous C in alt, and his wis 
finished and impressive throughout. Mademoiselle Marat is the best 
we have heard. This young lady, by study and perseverance, is taking @ 
rank in her art ; nature has bestowed upon her a sweet face anda 
voice. 

Otello, we observe, is announced for next week, the last week of the season. 
Madame Vianpor’s Desdemona and ‘TAMBERLIK’s Otello are among the 
of the lyric stage. How is it that Ofello always comes in at the death of the 
season? 








“ English Opera” flourishes at Drury Lane. A Miss Dyer made her début last 
Saturday in the character of Anne, in Der Freyschutz, with success, and Te 
peated the character on Tuesday. 





We have to apologise for the sad havoc made of the authorship of Wito 
No Wife in our last week's impression. We had written—“ by Mr. Hanus 
with Miss Evira Heravp in the part of the heroine.” Our printers 
made “Miss Epira Heravp” the author of the play, and a “ Mrs. Evia 
Heravp,” of whose existence we were not aware, the heroine. It is true that al- 
other paragraph set matters right, but we feel bound to apologise for a 

not our own, remembering what ArisToTLE says on the subject of 

and mispronouncing names. 





Mademoiselle Racuet is announced to appear in Madame de Grrarprn’s bw 
Turtufe, on Monday, and for the very last time in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 00 ‘ 
nesday next. , 
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+ or LONDON DURING THE WEEK.—The deaths 
in London, which in the previous week had 
rose in that which ended last Saturday to 
the corresponding weeks of the ten years 
am the average number was 1087, which, however, 
ee osises the mortality caused by the cholera epidemics 
er 1ndg and 1854, and would in normal conditions have 

“hgen Jess than 1000. That average, if raised by a tenth 

- been increase of population, becomes 1196. The total 
eee deathe from diarrhcea last week was 93; in 

*gumber week it was 67. Nine deaths were returned 
as caused by cholera, including “‘ cholera 

¥ and “choleraic diarrhea.” Six of the cases 
children less than one year old; the 
; wenty years of age and upwards. 
among oi pena A ir ‘.Asiatic cholera,” they 
re probably only cases of the usual summer epidemic ; 
‘as the season is now comparatively late, it is to be 
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and, that London will this year escape another visi- 
— In the corresponding week of 1849 there were 
788 from cholera, and in that of last year there 


were 188.—From the Registrar-General's Weekly Return. 
. Tue Losp Maxor’s Coacn.—At a Court of Common 
“Council on Monday, Sir John Key, the chamberlain, 
stated that he had been served with the copy of a writ 
at the suit of Alderman Sidney, on account of having 
refused payment of an order for 100/., until the alderman 
produced a receipt for 37. 10s., the amount of assessed 
tax due upon the City state carriage. An excited dis- 
cussion the result of which was that it was 
referred to the Officers and Clerks Committee to consider 
the course to be pursued. Mr. T. H. Hall then moved, 
“That the Solicitor be instructed to defend Sir 
John Key: in action.” Mr. H. L. Taylor seconded 
‘the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
~ A New Nationa, GALtery.—Government, we un- 
‘Pervtand, is seriously engaged with a question of a New 
at Ministers feel that the present mode 
exhibiting the national pictures—at Windsor, Hamp- 
ee the British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
House—is eminently unsatisfactory. Plans 
are before them for the consolidation of these galleries. — 


v4 Fioops 1x GLovcestersuire. — Unusually heavy 
descents of rain have flooded the neighbourhood of 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, and other parts of the county. 
“Agrest. deal of land has been laid under water, the crops 
‘have been damaged, sewers have burst, and streets have 
the appearance of canals. The banks of the 

: gave way, and the bridge over the stream was 
(@ompletely hidden by the rising of the waters. Walls 
and were carried off, the stream penetrated into 
saga of the houses, and a large amount of 
property has been destroyed. No human lives have been 
dest; but several domestic animals were washed away. 
The rains were accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
\At Halifax similar floods have just taken place, and | 
have caused the loss of two lives. 
Tue Surrrinc Rervrns of the Board of Trade for | 
thetmonth ending the 30th of June exhibit a decrease of | 
arrivals, but a further increase in the clearances outward | 
sufficient to demonstrate the continuance of a steady | 
foreign trade. | 
_ Accent on THE Miptanp Rarmway.—The mixed 
aye from Derby to Leeds, consisting of twenty- | 
carriages, came into contact on Wednesday with 
“tome obstruction, which caused the third carriage to get | 
Off the rail. Seven covered vans and open waggons | 
Wete smashed to atoms. ‘The rails were torn up, and a} 
Great deal of property was destroyed ; but no loss of life 
ensued. : . 





Dn. Dav Dumsreck writes to the Times to say 
tthe Sebastopol Committee has made in its Report al 
Most erropemas deduction from his evidence, in sup- | 
that be meant to confirm the opinion that Dr. | 
@ false account of the state of the Barrack | 
,Mospital at Seutari in October last. Dr. Dumbreck was 
too at the time to inquire into the condition of that 
¢stablishment. 
Tae Pouisn Meettnc.—The meeting which was to 
ss held on Wednesday, in St. Martin's Hall, | 
with a view to urging the formation of a} 
Polish Legion and the restoration of Polish nationality, 
as postponed sine die on account of the sudden illness 
of Sir De Lacy Evans, who was to have presided. Cer- 
tain unworthy imputations having been cast against Sir 
, he has written to the daily papers to disavow 
and to express his surprise that the meeting was 
Rot held without him. 
AnD Cutna.—The last advices from India and 
China report an utter stagnation of all news of im- 
omen In India, public attention and indignation 
Concentrated on the Public Works Loan, concerning 
a there is a good deal of mystery. At Canton, 
people are waiting for intelligence of the rebels, of 
there is a lack. The rice famine has been re- 
by importations. 
Dwoop Races took place on Wednesday, 
ee was the leading horse, winning easily by 


Hh 


a 
balt® Cnors AND THE Ratn.—The crops, fortunately, 
iaevy as 88 yet been seriously damaged by the late 


pl Tains, though they have been laid in many 





State or Trapg.—The commercial condition of the 
country exhibits further signs of that revival of confi- 
dence, if not of positive activity, which has broken in 
upon the dead stagnation of the winter and spring. 
Without any very brilliant or extraordinary prosperity, 
the markets for the most part exhibit steadiness. The 
Birmingham iron districts, which some months ago, 
were lamentably distressed, are now in a very favourable 
condition ; and, although Manchester is quiet, and the 
present is the dull season at Nottingham, the Yorkshire 
woollen markets and the Irish linen trade have cause for 
congratulation. 

Sr. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT, SmtrHFreLp. — A 
meeting was held last week in the vestry-room of St. 
Bartholomew’s to set on foot a subscription for the resto- 
ration of the parish church. This church, it appears, is 
the most ancient in London, having been built in the 
reign of Henry I.; and consequently, being of the Nor- 
man architecture of that period, is unique in the metro- 
polis. The rector, many vestrymen, and others interested 
in the object were present. A committee was unani- 
mously appointed to raise subscriptions. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Tuesday, July 31, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Taomas CarTsEr, Read- 
ing, jeweller. 


BANKRUPTS.—Tromas Epexey, Skinner-place, Sise- | ¢ 


lane, merchant—GrorGE Hooper, Arbour-square, Com- 
mercial-road East, shipowner—WILLIAM GEORGE Browy, 
Dartford, clothier—THomas Bacon, Colchester, printer— 
FREDERICK Gapp, Chichester, AMES STANDING, 
Batters-terrace, High-street, Peckham, china dealer—Ep- 
WARD CoRKER, Fore-street, Edmonton, timber merchant— 
Epwarp Davis, Bromley, licensed victualler, and Tot- 
tenham, brickmaker—Wi~t1aM QvuinToy, Birmingham, 
builder—WiLLIAM Farmer, Birmingham, nail manufac- 
turer- Lewis HENRY MEAKIN and JoHn FARRALL, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, earthenware manufacturers — ALBION OAKLEY, 
Derby, rope manufacturer — Witttam CanuTE BopLey, 
Exeter, ironfounder—Henry Etiis Skinner, Tiverton, 
saddler—Jamers Henry MI ts, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff 
merchaut—Henry Torrgr, Manchester, provision dealer— 
JosePpH JAMES BRIERLEY and Ropert ARROWSMITH, 
Jun., Manchester, silk manufacturers—Prrer JAMESON, 
Staley bridge, Lancashire, tailor—James Epwarp Dawson, 
Manchester, money scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. HENpERsON, Glas- 
gow, baker —R. Anpuruyot, Peterhead, merchant — 
Hesiop, Dunoon, Argyleshire, engraver—R. Larne, Dum- 
barton, grocer—J. Wemyss, Edinburgh, linendraper. 

Friday, August 3. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—HEnry Spencer, Ross, 

Herefordshire, linendraper. 

<RUPTS. — SamuEL Gaway, Kent-street, South- 
wark, victualler —JosgpH Haywarp, Church-court, Old 
Jewry, woollen warehouseman—JAMEs MITCHELL, Lane 
Ends, Keighley, manufacturer—JamEs Wi1s0y, Bowling, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper—Joseru Prorritt, Oldbury, Wor- 
cestershire, grocer— Joun Scott, Nottingham, r— 
Hersert Greorce James and Jonn JAMES, nall- 
street, engineers — WILLIAM Scupps, Blackheath, livery 
stable keeper—GrorGR Pex, Welford, Northamptonshire, 
scrivener—WILLIAM THORNE, Queen-street-place, City, rail- 
way contractor—WILLIAM GREGorRY, Sheffield, manu- 
facturer—J osEPH MEEKeE, Sheffield, draper—VoHs SALMON 
(known as Salmon and Co.), 334, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, 
boot and shoe manufacturer— WILLIAM TREGO, 16, Gunter’s- 
grove, West Brompton, and Moor-park-terrace, King’s-road, 
Fulham, builder — James HAL, Nottingham, broker — 
Watrer James Patmer, Hotwell’s, Bristol, cattle dealer 
-— RicuarpD Harpgry, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant — 
GeorGe Armitage, Jonn FRANKISH, WILLIAM FRANK- 
Isu, and THOMAS BARKER, Sheffield, railway carriage ma- 
nufacturers — BRYAN KIERNAN, Manchester, clothier — 
Josepn Travis, Green Bridge, near Newchurch, Lan- 
cashire, woollen manufacturer and printer. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 


COWBURN.—July 28, at Borneheg. prematurely, the wife 
of George Cowburn, Esq. : a daughter. 

HALLETT.—July 29, at Mountfield House, Musbury, 
Devon, the wife of William Trelawny Hallett, Esq.: a 


son, 
ST. CLAIR. -July 25, at Paris, the Hon. Mrs. St. Clair: a 
son. 
MARRIAGES. 


BROW N—CHRISTICH.—June 22, at the British Embassy, 
Constantinople, George Barron Brown, Esq., eldest son of 
Isaac Baker Brown, Esq., of Connaught-square, Hyde- 
park, to Marie Angéle, second daughter of teo Chris- 
tich, roe , of Constantinople. 

CARPENTER—REDFERN —REDFERN—CARPENTER. 
—July 31, at St. George’s Middlesex, Richard, eldest son 
of Richard Carpenter, Bsq., of Maryland Vil 
stone-road, to Sarah Brook, only daughter 
Richard Redfern, Esq., of Princes-road, Southwark.—At 
the same time, Samuel George, youngest son of the late 
Richard Redfern, Esq., of Princes-road, Southwark, to 
Anne Maria, second daughter of Richard Carpenter, Esq., 
of Maryland Villa, Leytonstone-road, Essex. 

GLYN—PERRY.—July 25, at the parish church, Harlow, 
Clayton William Feake Glyn, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Clayton Glyn, of Dorrin ouse, 
Sheering, in the county of Esse 
surviving daughter of the late Tho 
Hall, in the same county, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


CALL.—July 26, at Teignmouth, Devon, George Coltsford 
Call, Esq., in his 72nd year. 

LOWTH.—July 28, at Portsmouth, within an hour after his 
reaching the shore from the Crimea, Colonel John J. 
Lowth, of the 88th Regiment, C.B. and A.D.C. to her Ma- 
jesty, third son of the late Rev. Robert Lowth, formerly 
of Grove House, Chiswick, Middlesex, 51, from the 
effects of a very severe wound, received while at the head 
of his men in the successful entry into the suburb of Se- 
bastopol, during the attack of the 18th of June. 

MAUNSELL.—July 11, in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
by the bursting of a shell, Edward Beauchamp Maunsell, 
Captain 39th Regiment, fourth son of Richard Maunsell, 
of Oakly-park, county Kildare, Esq. 
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THe Funds have been v: 
the Samonse amounts 
French Loan, &c. hog bene cog my 


for the 
have gone into other channels for t! 
but dona investments or sales wok. fe 


Market Fad has been after 

at 2 ‘aad 3p cent. Prem Foe gla 

te is ti = = ee mes for 
appli ruv) cents, firm, 

and the Deferred 3 per pal glee of the ‘ state em 

~~ 1 apt per cont, Vensaais ‘Bonds have 

an 

Furth oro sony at ad te fe ald es 


now wer Se Se ee. ee — 


has been a slight depression, the Traffic 
romising v things. Great Western 
Cceinecrrasr wat cae eerecgoe as 


ore much sought after, sad the OS 
risen to 10 and il m; Bank of London to 4 5 
um. In the Market there is but little doing. 
Shares are very flat. 
Money is very easy, and any hour bring us a tele- 
irom that will send Funds 2 
state of, the aumymend: in 


Sedna eer ct san ea 
ie of an 

is keeping back the Funds, everything ose in their 

favour— t very 


harvest prospects, easy money, no 

discouraging news from the seat of war. . 

. four — i ite off, 914, 3. a, 

urkish 6 per cent., 913, Peruvian 4 cent., 82; 

Deferred ditto 3 per cent., 8, 60; Prussian 8 per cent., 100, 
102; Venezuelan, 31, 32. 

The demand for money is greater this afternoon, although 

are firm. 


; 


Caledonians, ; Eastern Counties, 
burgh and Glasgow bi 58; Great Norther. Bh 4 


A stock, 674, 684; Ditto, B stock, 125, 127: 
lisle, 73, 1 Tap awe Sacer ho ELE 81 _— 
and Brighton, 98, 100 x. d.; London and North: estern, 


98}, 994; London and South Western, 86, 87; Great 
65; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 25, 25}; 
Midland, 704, 70); Great Southern and W: 
101, 103; South Eastern, 60},614; Berwicks, 72), 73); 
Scottish 


48, 50; Oxford and Worcester, 25, 27; 


; 


105, 


; 10; 

Bombay and Baroda, 14, 24 pm. ; tern of France, 36%, 

37 ; East Indian Five per Cent., Guaranteed, 244, 24%; 

Extension, 3, 3), pm.; Grand Trunk of Canada, 7}, 7 dis.; 

Great Central of France, 54, 5¢ pm.; Great 
3 


H. | 107; South Devon, 13}, 144; Auswary sass Rotterdam, 


; 


G 

34, 34; Great Western of Canada, 234, 23; Die, New, 

i pm; Madras, 193, 20¢; Namur and Liege, 5%, 64; Northern 

of France, 364, 36}; Paris and Lyons, » 50 

Orleans, 49, 51; Paris and Rouen, 48, 50; '» 

26, 27; Royal Swedish, 1f, 1f dis.; Sambre and Meuse, 9, 

Scinde, 2, s pm.; Western of France, 11, 12 pm; 

Frias, 3, §; Imperial Brazil, 2), 3; Cosmas, 44; St, 

del Rey, 27, 29; Cobre Copper, 58, 60 ; 

Lusitanian, 1, 14; Pontgibeaud, 134, 143; Santiago 

41,5; South Australian 4, 3; Waller bs United Mexicen, 

Loudon (Shales A dydPey, Hecke pes, 
ion (Shelly’s), 44,5 pm. ; City ( m’s); 10}, ot 

London Chartered of Australia, 194}, : Srisetal 

41, 43; Union of Australia, 70}, 714 x.d.; Australian Agri- 

soamty d'pertemt ia sam: Gendaa Reel 24, 22; General 

nt, 6 per Cent.,114, 115; © ’ 

Screw Steam, 184, 18}; North British ‘strain a 

par; Oriental Gas, 1}, 1 x.n.; Peel Rivers, 24. 3 xd. ; 

tish Australian Investment, 1f, 1% par.; Australian 
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CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, August 8, 1855. 
THE supplies of English and Foreign Wheat 
rate, are fully equal to the demand, and the little 
doing in Wheat is at 1s. under the prices of Monday. I 
must be said, however, that holders are Pag any oy in 
——— to a to a bo ~ 
nothing doing in floating cargoes, cargo Galatz 
Wheat on passage has been sold at 70s. cost, —, 
insurance. The demand for Maize does not continue 
advan prices demanded for it by holders, A cargo of 
American off the coast has been sold at 39s. Barley ~—- 
avery slow sale at former rates. There is again a 
supply of Oats in fine condition. Tr rates —s 
roe drag Ay robable that a decline of 6d. must be 
mi! . No 


teration in Beans or Peas. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosine PRicss.) 


| Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid, 


Bank Stock............ peters 214 214 
3 per Cent. Red. ....! at 91g 1g | (9 91 92 
3 per Cent.Qon. An 914 

Consolsfor Account 90} 91 91 91 91 








en) Ce ee ee eee eeee 
ew 2) per Cents...) oc. cece ceeets | tenes coviee | ended 
ADB. LBOD, 0.00) soos | roopees) veopees 4 41-16 4 
REN ccs tiensenelcnocess |. saeeen | palate compos | ccssep 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... | ...... ee csosee | SL 
tto, under £1000 30 BBL eesee 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 22 19 19 19 5 e 
to, £500... , ier 19 22 
Ditto, Small .. 25 22 4 22 2 6 63 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WERK ENDING 
TuuRsDAY EVENING.) 








Brazilian Bonds .......... 100 Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6per Cuts. Cents., 1822........000000 
Chilian 6 per Cents. Russian 44 per Cents... 
Spanish 3 p.Ct. Nw Def. 1 
Spanish Committee Crt. 
Mexican 8 per Cents 24 rs) P. not fun. ...... 
Mexican $ per Ct. for Venezuela 4} per Cents. 
Acc. August 16 ......... 1i Belgian 4 per Cents. ,., 
Portuguese 4perCents. ... | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 64 
rtuguese 3 p. Cents. Dutch 4 per Cent Certif. 96% 


em 
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success in 
peracarepents Daze been wate a. waieh S will be pre- 
sexited (for One Night only) on evening next, 
ugust and, Rachel’s departure from 
t ‘ “ til Thursday to 


ormances will therefore take place in 
t“— 


the following 

ite riage Ae 
‘And the last S ctivaateeen a ev. Augnt 

sth, the Byer ADRIENNE Ry in which 

Madile. Ni character 


wi in celebrated ch of 
Adrienne, being yeaa her last appearance in London; 


previously to her departure for America. 

Boxes aa Stalls may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Reyal 
ey, ne Bond-street ; and at the Box-office of the 
Theatre. 


HEATRE ROYAL SADLER’S WELLS. 
The OLYMPIC COMPANY, under the management 
of Mr. ALFRED WI 3 


_ Tesetay eh ane Wtuenday; 80 
M fi 6th, > ? 
1855. The will a with 


oneiran a new Come- 
intwo acts; called TIT FOR TAT! Mr. Frankland, 
Mr. ; Mr: Sowerby, Mr. F. Robson ; 

Thornby. . Alfred W' 


Mr. Barnard. To llowed by a 
Comic Drama, called THE FIRST NIGHT. Achille Talma 
Dufard (a French Actor), Mr. Alfred Wigan; Manager of the 
—— Theatre, Mr. ; Manager, Mr. Franks ; 
Call Boy, Master Rogerson; The Author, Mr. H. $ 
Mr. ee ge Praperss Algano, Mr. Boore ; neve 3 - 
u Arabe’ otheringay, iss 
Ormonde. To conclude with the Farce of THE 
WANDERING MINSTREL! Mr. Crincum, Mr. J. H. 
White; Herbert Carol, Mr. Binge; Mr. Tweedle, Mr. H. 
Cooper; Jem Bags, r. F. Robson; Mrs. Crincum, Miss 
Stevens ; Julia, Marston Pesay, Miss Bromley. 
Boxes, First Circle, 3s.; heeow ditto, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; 
Gallery, 6d. Doors open at Half-past Six o’clock, Perform- 
ance commences at Seven. Half-price to Boxes only, at 
Nine o’cloek. Private Boxes and Places to be obtained of 
Mr. O'Reilly, at the Box-oftice, daily, from Eleven to Three. 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 ee. 
resting Models representing every of the Human 
Frame in Health and Disease, also the various Races of 
Men, &e., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from 10 till 10. 
Lectures, one every day in the week, are delivered by 
Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, 1s.— 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEIC ‘ER-SQUARE. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 


© It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 
variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anD 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE- 
QUENT ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses 
a ntee of — ecmeens and purity offered by no other 
Oil in the market. 


TestimontaL from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, ™-D., 


F.L.S., M.R.C.P., Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion of the Lancet, Author of “ Food and its Adultera- 
tions,” &c., &c., &c. 

“Thave more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, AND THIS UN- 
KNOWN TO YOURSELF—and I have always found it to be free 
from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
great is my confidence in the article, that I usually pre- 
seribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


Sold owry in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr: de 
Jongh's Hr WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAH, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London’ 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable 
Chemists in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
MERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 

OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, ofall known remedies, the most 
pure, safe, active, and e jousin the purification of the 
lood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which roduce rashes, 
eruptions, saltrheum, erysipelas,scald head,soreeyes and 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on an, of the 
. Itis unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 
— and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 

t is a great tonic, and impartsstrength and vigour to the 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
nervous and restlessinvalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than = 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 378, Strand, ad- 
joining Bxeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints,4s.;smallquarts, 
4s. 6d.; quarts, 7s.6d.; mammoths, 11s. 


12° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 
; ge og a ertn-conduoting end 
vapourisir with all the im vements, under their 
Sadreple Patents of 1840- 51-54 and 1855, gee their 
mpowder-proof Solid Lock and Door (without wh 
Shife is secure ). 


THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 
1 ithOoL, PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
'W-Too! 














the most complete and extensive in the world. | face duri ng the prevalence of cold easterly winds. 


aN 


ch no | eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 


THE LEADER 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALB, in Caske> or 
Bottles HARRINGTON, PARKER, and ©O., are 
still Delivering the MARCH BREWINGS in Casks of 18 
Gallons, and upwards. Alsoin Bottles, imperial measure. 
Address :—HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine 
and Beer Merchants, 5}, Pall-mall. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine 
jz ues Bene Merchants, 54, Pall-mall, London, offer to 
the Public Old and Superior Wines, pure, and of the finest 
pality, at prices not exceeding those charged for ordinary 
nes, 

HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. would call especial 
attention to their PALE and GOLDEN DINNER 
SHERRIES, as under: 

IMPERIAL Prxts, 29s. to 34s. per dozen; or bottled in 
Reputed Quarts, 38s. to 45s. per dozen. 


Agents for ALLSOPP’S PALE AND INDTA ALE. 











SISAL CIGARS. 
N. GOODRICH, after 25 years’ practical 


Be acquaintance with the business, will stake his repu- 
tation for ability and@honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the 
truth or falsehood of the assertion, that no Cigars as good 
as his Sisal Cigars have ever been sold so cheap. Box con- 
taining 14, of the finest quality, for 1s. 94. Post free, six 
stamps extra. None are genuine unless signed, “H. N. 
Goodrich.” 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposit« 
Hanway-street. 





FITCH & SON’S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
CONTINUED. 





“We were much pleased with the quality of No. 9 case. 
The bacon, &c., we found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South 
Australia. | 

“TI beg to enclose you a Post-office order for 11. 5s. 6d. for | 
bacon ; the quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 

“Tlike the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon 
will prove as good as in former times.” 

“The bacon you sent me is exeellent ; I shall recommend 
it to friends.” 
“ I never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

“The Rev. begs to enclose Fitch and Son 11. 1s. 10d. | 
for bacon received this morning,and found very nice indeed.” | 

“Tam obliged by your attention to the small order, and | 
for the excellent article supplied. Snclosed are postage | 
stamps for the amount.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified a showing the originals | 
of the above, and a multitude of others of the like import, | 
upon application. 

This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 
10d. per lb.; the middle piece of 12]bs, at 104d. per lb.; 
and other separate pieces. 

n, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, butter, 
&c., securely packed for travelling, and delivered free of 
charge, at all the London Termini. 

List of prices free. See also daily papers, Post-office 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- 
payment is requested where a reference is not sent with 
the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 





ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 

LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C, ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have sueeceeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to say that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 
generally complained of in other preparations is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to those of consumptive 
constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and 
strong will find it an excellent Luncheon and Supper. 

The Barley being poanes by a similar process is as pure 
ascan be manufactured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; and 
to contain all the necessary properties for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also the distinguished character for making 
very superior Barley Water, and will be found a most excel- 
lent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 


CavuTion.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
Patenters, J. and J.C. ApNaM. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
| Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, andin Canisters for Families 
| at 2s., 58., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
| gists, &c., in Townand Country, : 


e ie iend 
} A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
| ‘ swoea wr ‘la . . ~ 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
th FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, 
improving, beautifying, and preserving the skiu, and giving 
lita blooming and charming Appearance, being at once a most 
| fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com letely 
| remove tan, —— redness, &¢c., and by its balsamie and 


| healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
| dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, o1 








skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of 
shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple, and 
all roughness, and will afford great comfort if applied to the 


Sold in Pottles, price 2s. 9d., with Directions for using it 
by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers, . 


| money returned for every article not 





HE BEST SHOW of IROOM 
. STEADS-in the: KINGDOM isowH ; 
to the EXCLUSIVE, SHOW. of hawt ROOMS! den 
stends. and Children’s Cots, ot an — : 
— a — Tron yor 

table i steads, f wil 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail jointeeaansy Ore 
from 17s. 6d.; and Cots, from 208. each, Handone rma. 
’ 


— 


mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 
21. 18s. 6d. to 15. 158. moe oS 


PAPIER MACHE AND TRON PRs 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiten 
wholly unprecedented, whether as. to extent, ’ 
novelty. variety, @ 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 





per set of three from 20s. 0a, 
Ditto, Lron ditto from 13s. 0d, ton 
Convex shape ditto from 7s. 6d. 


Round and Gothic ‘waiters, cake and bread” bask: 
equally low. a baskets, 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE’ SHOW. 

devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of Bay 
TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is! at once. 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
and marked at peeee peeuerticnnss with those ther 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
this country. Portable Showers,7s. 6d.;. Pillow thowen 
32. to 5l.; rary 15s. to 32s.; Spo 15s. .to 3%. 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gag Purnaee, 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d; to 453. the Setor 
Three 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE 


- 


; 


ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL PUBMINe ots | 


2 


IRONMONGERY (including. cutle: nickel silver, 

and jngne, vant ines ont brass “= é 

so arranged and classified that purchasers easily 4 

once make their selections. ee and at 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free: The 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of es 1 
bane 5 NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, 4 
PLACE. 


NE THOUSAND 


i 





Zs 


| 





BEDSTEADS: TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEA Land SON have justereeted 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
of which are fixed for inspection, comprising 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms also containap 
assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, which comprises 
every requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Se. 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most designs in 


tasteful 
Mahogany and other Woods. The whole warranted of 
soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and SON'S 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTBADS, 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post-—HRaL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


| EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD,— 
Free of Charge, forthe Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Dis. 
covery.—Just published, sent free by post a 
writing for it, “A STOP TO EMPIRICISM and] 
Fees.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of this book, per- 
manently cure themselves, in any distant part of the world, 
without pain or use of any instrument. Thousands have 
been restored to perfect hearing, and for ever reseusd from 
the snares of the numerous advertising, dangeroua» 
qualified pretenders of the present day. It containsiistsaf 
startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. HOGHTO! 
of the London Reyal College of Surgeons, Magri, ik 
L.A.C. April 30, 1846 ; Consulting Surgeon to the] 
for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, Loni, 
where all letters are to be addressed.—Personal constlt- 
tions every day between 11 and 4 o’clock.—Sufferersdet@ 
or 50 years have their hearing perfectly restored in half am 
hour without a moment’s inconvenience. Testimonials 
certificates can be seen from all the leading membersofthe 
Faculty, and from Patients cured. 








fit 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen tobe 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtfalinits 

effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being-worn round 

the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
the Moec-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so 
ease and closeness that it cannot be deteeted,andmay ve 
wern during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be! 

the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by oD 

the circumference of the body, two inches below t , 

being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 

Piceadilly, London. * 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., for VARE 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &ec. They are porous, 
in texture, and inexpensive,and are drawn on ike an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom 7s.6d.tol6s. Posta 
? J celthaahelrcwitaivcdesrenl’ tabpumeilintadeae re 
pane EMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 

. LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, and 
by the SBALS of the BCOLE de PHARMAOIB de PARIS, 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDICINE, VIBNNA 

TRIESEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Relaxation, Sper 
matorrhcea, and Exhaustion of the System. of 

TRIESEMAR, No. 2, effectually, in the short ST 
Three Days, completely and entirely eradicates all tracts 
those disorders which Capsules have so long been 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
of the population. 

TRIBSEMAR, No. 3, is the Great Continental 
for that class of disorders which, unfortunately, the 
physician treats with Mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
ae a constitution, and which all the Sarsaparilla 
in Lhe world cannot remove. s 

TRIESEMAR, Nos-1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid hg 
— and of = —e qualities. Save lie on 
toilet-table without their use being suspected. 

Sold in tim cases, at 11s. each; free by post, 2. oxtrs 
divided into separate doses, as administered by wwe 
Lallemand, Roux, &c., &c. To be had wholesale and oi 
in London, of Robert Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hae 
Co., 63, Oxford-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Ingham, Druggist, Market-street, Manchester} 
Chemist, Lord-street, Liverpool: Winnall, Bookseller, 
street, Birmingham; and Powell, Bookseller, 15, Ww 
land-street, Dublin. 
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SPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
t ANY, 1, Old Broad-strect, London. Instituted 1820. 
2M RB. ROBINSON, £sq., Chairman. 

Y DAVIDSON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
sted by this Office will be 
Beale of ee een, but at the same time 
2» ver to the risk ineurred. 





a 
te. 
’ 1. of the Profits, are assigned to 

ithe th year, and may be applied to increase the 

to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 

8 non and ultimate-extinetion of future Premiums. 


and up- 


One-third Premium on Insurances of 500/. 
‘ AN termof life, may remain as a debt upon | 


id off at convenience ; or the Directors 
UP sot peltand upwards, on the security ro 
ith this Company for the whole term of life, 

cies effected wi ; 


lequate value. 

en they have acquired an ac at 
who effect Insurances with this Com- 

by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0007., of 


SgcuRITY-— 
400008 invested, from the risk incurred by 


nearly Letton 

tual Societies. 
members of Mui financial condition of the Company, ex- 
ae of the Subecribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 


following statement :-— 
Te pes of the Jast Financial Year the sums 
= including Bonus added, amounted to 
sured my Pundto more A cdevetabsvcéevcests 800,000 
The ‘he Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be 
. 


es. 
at reduced rates: MW UEL INGALL, Actuary. 


£2,500,000 


0 a —— eee 
AILWAY AGCIDENT INSURANCE. 


been paid as compensation for Fatal 
wank oo other ilway Accidents, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘paid Widow of J.G., killed on the 24th 
( D to the Widow of J. G., killed on the 24th 
a im Speured by a pay - +" of -% ;, 
H. 0. H. J., who had his leg broken on the 
Sool. was paid ., 1858, secured by a payment of 11. 
2001, Was: to W. P., severely injured on the 19th Sep- 
, 1854, secured by a payment of 1/. 


For the convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical 


Insurances are granted, which now cover the risk of Fatal 
Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on any 
Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 


insure Compensation for Personal Injury in | 


and 
Bo ialiway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 
%o Insure 10007. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
ti 


Ditto 2007. ditto 5s. 
Insurances can also Be effected securing the same advan- 
tages for terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 
atgreatly reduced rates, which may be learned from the 
Prospectus, to be had at the Offices, and at all 


the Railway Stations. 
Anew of insurance has also been established in case 
of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 


a 10007, at an Annual Premium of 

Ditto any sum not exceeding 1000/. 

life by a single payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
ent of 37. will secure 1000/. 

The ums charged include the Stamp Duty, this 
being the only Company Insuring against Railway Accidents 
empowered by Special Act of Parliament to pay a commuted 
Stamp Duty. WILLIAM J. VIAN 

Secretary. 
| Sp il Assnrance Office, 
4, 0ld Broad-street, London. 


> 





heeus LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
$9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman —WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, sq. 
Clift, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 
The Premiums.are on the lowest scale consistent with 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

| Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital | 


—an Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000/., invested on mort- 
gage and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 
30,000. & year. 








Premiums to Assure £10) - Whole Term. 
[One Year./Seven Years. | WithProfits Without Profits 
W 8) £019 9 | £11510 £1 11 10 
1 3 | ey} 8 6 5 207 
5 6 169 $ 0 7 214 10 
4 1) 119 10 468 t O11 
is 34) 317 0 612 9 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

gltuters on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 
ithe and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 
or80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
can be added to the sum assured, applied in 

it the oe annual premium, or be received in cash. 
the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on 
ums paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
nerease varying according to age from 66 to 28 
ay nn a the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
One-half of the « Whole Term” Premium may remain on 


Pemain feet Sear, or one-third of the Premium may 


"tape off at any time without notice. 


Paid in one month after proofs have been 


on approved security. 

ocharse tor Policy stamps.” 

Porous seen dants paid for their reports, 

lartion May, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any 
charge, etPODE or British North America without extra 


The 
twooeaeeiea oftiegrs attend every day at a quarter before 


E. BATES, Resident Directer, 


en 
for the whole of | 


adebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or | 


| J NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
| SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 

Policies indisputable. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Whole profits divided annually. 

Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 

Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. ‘ 

| THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


| 


ewity AND LAW. LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, Lineoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
-, Master in Chan "9 
| Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
| George Capron, , 
Examples of the Bonus upon Policies declared to the 31st 
i December, 1854:— 


Nassau W., Senior, EB: 





~- 
Date of Policy ...|March 18, 1845.| April 24, 1845.|Nov. 7, 1845. 
Age at Entry... 30 | 42 | 51 


Annual Premium) £25 7 6 | £3516 8 | £49 8 4 
Sum Assured...... 1000 0 0 1000 0 0 | 1000 0 6 
Bonus added...... 157 10 0 184 0 0 | 2100 





Copies of the last Report, Prospectuses, and every infor- 
mation, may be had upon written or pers app mito 
the Office. 

GCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


| THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
| MEETING of this SOCTETY was held at_ Edinburgh; on 
| Tuesday, May 1, 1855. The Report, by the Directors,among 
other information, contained the following particulars :— 


During the year closed on 1st March last— 
628 Policies have been issued. 
The Sums Assured thereby amount to 284,6701.; 
And tbe Annual Premiums thereon to 90412, 


, The position of the Society at 1st March was as fol- 
ows :— 


Existing Assurances . : ° -£4,392,733 
Annual Revenue . ° + 163,304 
Accumulated Fund . 910,845 


} 
] 
| This Corporation has been in existence TwEnTy-rouR 
years. It proceeds on the principle of Mutual Contribution, 
|the Surplus or Profit being wholly divisible among the 
| Members. 
|_ The total additions to Policies made at and preceding 
March 1, 1853, amounted to 
| SIX HUNDRED AND SIX THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIVE POUNDS. 

The amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased 

Members is upwards of 
SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Copies of the Report, and all other information, may be 
had on application at the Head Office, or Agencies, 
| Agent in London—W. COOK, 126, Bishopsgate-street 
| Within. 
VIEW OF THE PROGRESS AND POSITION OF THE SOCTETY. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


Amount Annual | Accumulated | 





l 
Assured. Revenue. Fand. | 
S | = £ 
| At ist March, 1837 740,462 | 26,993 56,115 
0. 18483) 1,707,716 | 64,000 227,755 
Do. 1849} 3,067,376 | 114,106 496,555 
||___ Do. __1855|_ 4,392,783 | 163,394 | 910,845 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
| WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


‘QT. GEO 
s 





RGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

’ 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 

| Capital, 100,0007., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 1. per 

| Share. 

(On which Interest, at the rate of 57. per cent. perannum, 

| ae of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settile- 
ment. 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s, 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 

Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 

| POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
| others on the most favourable terms. 
| Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
| monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
| Defective Titles, Reversions, &e., assured and guaranteed. 


—— 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,0002., 

in Shares of 51, each; call, 10s. per Share. 
Every description of insurance business transacted at this 
l office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
|to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; 
also against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, &c. 
Fire and life insurances effected on improved and safe prin- 

| ciples.—Plate-glass insured. 

| Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &¢., can be had 


|on application. 





H. C. EIFFE, F.R.C.S , Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 


' 

C= of ASTHMA by Dr. LOCO€K’S 
| / PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. R. Bagley, book- 
seller, Ironmonger-street.— Many parties in and around 
| Stamford have experienced the most beneficial effécts from 
| your excellent medicine, in asthma, coughs, and difficulty of 
|breathing. TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEA 


they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 28, 9d-, and 11s, 





per box. Sold by all druggists, 













DI BRL CANTO, 28, GEORGE- 


2 


CUOLA 
S 


and 
state that this New Musical I 
ics Soeeeretent 


Bolo Singing: the English Balled, the.Téelian Opera, do: 
nging: the Eng . 

Part-singing: glees, madrigals, sacred and secular cho- 
ruses. 

Practice in reading at first sight. 

The natural disposition and individual of each 
pupil are particularly taken into en ena 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Senola di bel 


Canto offers instruction in the true art of Sing not only 
to advanced pupils, but also to those who are 


and who desire to commence their studies after the much- 
admired Italian e 
REGULATIONS. 
1.—The Ladies’ class to meet every Monday and Thursday 


= 8 o’clock P.M.; the Gentlemen’s on the same days at Sin 
e . 
2.—Each lesson to last am hour and a half. 
3.—Each elass not to 30 pu 
4.—As soon as the —— =. 8 = 
general performance e place, once a month, 
pupils will be entitled to introduce their friends." 
5.—Terms: 30s. for each course of three months’ instruc- 
tion (to be paid in advance), which will include the use of 
music during the lesson, 


Subscribers’ names received at Messrs, Cramer; Beale, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street; Messrs. J. J, > 
390, Oxford-street; also by Mr. James 4 


to the Scuola di bel Canto, 6, Wilton-place, 
A GERMAN LADY wishes to reside with, 
or give lessons to, a family of free religious sentiments 
where her services in teaching German French will be 
considered equivalent for the comforts of a 


f a home. No 
salary required.— Address R., 32, Tavistock-place, Tavi- 
stock-square, 











RIVATE - EDUCATION IN PARIS— 

Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44,near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young — as 
pupils. They are treated as members of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given tothe 
French language. 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. B. a ae 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or te Mr. Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


M&; ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils: He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr, 
ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly praetical,and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No.4,8t.Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 








S OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 


The Court of Directors grant LETTERSof CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank at AbELAIDE-at. Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent forcollection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 

ccou. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, August, 1855. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 

T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
Warehouses. Established a.p.1700} A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the- Monument), 
London-bridge. 








TP’HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers 

and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat,.and Trousers 
47s., made to order from Scoteh Tweeds, all wool, an 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROOK.OOAT, the 
Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street. For quality, style, and wer! cannot 
be equalled by’any house in the kingdom. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





0,000 NERVOUS MIND AND- HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, having 
tried all advertised and Leap —— trie ay oceseheve, 
during eighteen years n obliged to app . Dr. 
Willis, Mosely, 18, Bl t” Bedford 


losely, 18, Bloomsbury stree square 
London, and 5@ arenot known to be uneured. Means of , 
cure only to be paid for, anda relapse prevented for ‘ 
Novel ons, a pamphiet on nervousness, 7 
any address if one stamp is sent; or, epi 
ring Nervous or Com: its ; 





on the Only Means of 
“the best Book on nervousness in our language.” 




































































In a few days, 
a PRINCIPLES OF F PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


London: hn Anynge ose Green, and LonGMans. 





WORKS BY THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. each, cloth, 
NDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Discourses. By JAMES oman 

By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 9s. clot 
Com Dr. Priestley, 
uncle ad Coreponenes, Chur and Bat, Pho 
Church of England, and the Battle of the Churches. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEWCOMES. 
ee ae. eee 





66+ rmHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrations by Ricuarp 
on the 8th of 


'e* The complete werk will be 
Pe ty in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 26s., 
Brapsurr and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. - 


This day, the First Volume, 2s. 6d., cloth, of 
UTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir and Notes, by ROBERT BELL. 
Already yr 
CHAUCER. vom I. to V. 28. 6d. each. 
Y, MINOR AN ee and BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 
T. WYATT. DRYDEN. 3 vols. 78. 6d. 
WA E.. ‘a OLDHAM. 2s. 6d. 
THO vols. COWPER. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
SONGS TROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s. 6d. , 
SHAKSPEARE’S POEM 





With 


London: Jonny W. yon Son, West Strand. 


On the 8th inst. will be published, price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
[= LEV SETS VOLUME of HOUSE- 


‘WORDS. 
Conducted b oy. CHARLES DICKENS. 


*.* The first Ten Volumes may be hendeomely bound 
in Five, with a General Indes to peg price 21. 108+ 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 








Vols. I. and IL., price 12. 1s., 


peices eee rcs 
or, 
tine, from A.D. 1125 to a.p. 1268. “pt si 
By Mrs. W. BUSK. 
The Work will be completed in Four Volumes. 
“ Whoever wishes to enlarge his views of the state of so- 
ciety ee ee ee Oe will turn with advantage to 


Mrs. Busk.”— 
“Its intense merit and its piotetans Gi unquestion- 
ably insure its ultimate > few works, 


a that treat of the remote but interesting 
to which it t particularly adverts.”—New Quarterly 


“This work fills a vacuum in our historical literature.”— 
London Lit. Journal. 
Hooxuam and Sons, Old Bond-street. 





This Day * ——. prin Is., post. Reprinted from 
he Lancatand the Medical Circular. 
Na NEW and SINGULARLY SUCCESS- 
FUL METHOD of TREATING DISCHARGES from 
OS A i 
ng., Surgeon e Me cre n n ville- 
street, Aural Surgeon to her late Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, &e., &e. 
Published at - tong of the Medical Circular, 20, King 
William-street, Si 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELL- 
eg and EXPOSITOR. 186th Edition, price 


BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, on a new and original plan, by which 
asyllables are rende’ as easy as Monosyllables. 

40th Edition, price 1s. 6d., bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 32nd Edition, price ¢d. 
Srpxry and Co.; bg and Co.; LonGMAN and 
Co.; Se rey and Co.; DaRToN and Co. 3 AYLoTT and 
HALL and Co. London. i: and ©. Mozzey, Derby. 

OuivER and Boyp, Edinbu J. M'GLasHan, Dublin. 
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[No. 280, Sar., Avausr 4, ‘ 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 

This day is Published, the First Volume of the " 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW PROFESSOR FERRIER, 
Containing Vol. I. of the NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. To be completed in Four Volumes, 








NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


ESSAYS; CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
Contributed to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 





The Series will comprise— 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER q 
TALES. NORTE, 


POEMS. 







LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPRy, 





To be published in Quarterly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








Now ready, 


THE N ORs BRITISH REVIEW, 
XLVI. 8vo, sewed, 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Srr Davip Brewster’s Lire or NEwron. 
Il. Srrm Epwarp Butwer Lyrron’s NovELs. 
Ill. ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY. 
IV. Tae PorrricaLt RerorMATiIon ry HOLLAND. 
V. MAHOMETANISM IN THE EAst AND WEsT. 
VI. Tue System or PuRCHASE IN THE ARMY. 
VII. Dr. Peacock’s Lire anp Works or Dr. Youna. 
VII. Tue Non-ExisTENcE OF WOMEN. 
IX. Ferrier’s Tueory or KNow1nG AND BEING. 


Edinburgh: W. P, Kennepy ; London: Hamitton 
Apams and Co.; Dublin: J. M‘GuasHan. 


PrRASER’ Ss “MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by gee contains : 


Lord Dalhousie. 
s of England of the, 





freson, Author of “Crewe 
Rise.” Part VII. 


se of Hanover. Dream -land. By Edwin 
bs Eg of Marriage and! —_ 
|Murray’s Lands of the Slave 


PR gy y T. Westwood. oni the Free. | 
= W the Last Cen-| The Opera in 1855. 

igeria—its Past, Present, and 
Aueetan Nationalities 


uture. 
Austrian Policy. \Gilehrist’s Life of Etty. 
The Adulteration of Heed. sa-| Politics of the Month. 
Hinchbrook. By’ J. C. 


London: Jouyn W. han and Soy, West Strand. 


aiid 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
A New Quarterly Journal of General Literature, 
Politics, and Social and Religious Philosophy. Price Five 
Shillings (or one Guinea per annum, free by post). 


CONTENTS: 

I. The Administrative Problem. 

II. William Cowper. 
Ill. The Planets. 

IV. Ewald’s Life of Christ. 

V. Novels and Poems by the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
VI. Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism. 
II. Goethe and Werther. 
. International Duties and the Present Crisis. 
IX. Summary of Theology and Philosophy. 

X. Books of the Quarter. 


“An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in 
view ; often original, always penetrating in thought; vigor- | 
ous, spirited, and striking in style; with pungent salt | 
ous, ap to give flavour without bitterness.”—Spectator 
July 14, 1855. 


“ Another New Quarterly now claims notice from us, con- 


proved Edition. 


PROVED IssvuR. 





taining much me and most original writing. We 
have been oro y interested by the spirit as well ms the 
contents of the *‘ National Review.’ ”— Examiner, July 28 


“These are the men who perceive that truths have on: 





who perceive that in physical, 
we are passing through a critica uicksand; the old anchors | 
are adrift. This causes anxiety but not despair : let the cable 
of Ron, of patient observation, of faithful induction, 
run out boldly, and they believe that we shall be brought up 
at last.”—Zconomist. 


London : Ropert THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 

















ASSPORTS AND HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS.— EDWARD STANFORD obtains 
Foreign Office ports, on receipt of sealed letters of 
ication, mounts them in neat morocco or roan cases 





SWEDENBORG’S WORKS. 
FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES OF 
the NEW CHURCH, 3s. and 2s. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, also the Interme- 


diate State or World of Spirits, 3s.; or, with Hartley’s 
Preface, 3s. 6d. 


CONJUGAL LOVE and ADULTEROUS 
LOVE; a new and revised edition, just published, 4s. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, con- 
taining the Universal Theology of the New Church, 982 


the SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (established 
1810) 98 Bevo ee Oxford-street, London. 9 


and procures the necessary visas. A Circular Letter of 
Instruction and Cost a had on application gratis, or 
per post for one samp andbooks, Maps, and Guides for 
all parts of the world 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, Map and Bookseller, 6 
Charing-cross. 


On Sereonenens, Debility, and Exhaustion. Just pub- | 
lished, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s., or by post for 


13 stamps. 
\NHE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR. With Ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with 
Instructions for Securing Health, Longevity, and that 
Sterling Happiness only attainable through t he Judicious 
bservance of a Well-Regul lated Course of Life. 
PHYSICIAN. London: Prpgr Tosiemnend On, 3, be 











Lists of the Works, in Latin, English, French, 
ond Gotan, may be had on application. “ 


ternoster-row ; HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; MANN, 39,Corn- 
hill; and all Booksellers. 


IRGIL. Volume II.; 
Six Books of the ZENEID, = GzoRsios; with 
copious Index Nominum et Rerum. 








Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 





Price 4s. 6d., cloth, 





Price 2s. cloth; or 2s, 6d. extra cloth gilt, each volume, 


| eas from CHAMBERS'§ _ 
SITORY and MISCELLANY— 


TALES for ROAD we RAIL. 5 vols. 
SELECT POETRY. 1 vol. 

HISTORY and ADV ENTU RE. 2 vols, 
TRAVELS and SKETCHES of SCENERY, 1yol. 
ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHY. 8 vols. 


Volume II., price 12s., handsomely boundin cloth, 
also , Part X., price 2s., e 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 
and New TESTAMENTS, accordi 


Version ; with Norzs by Dr. 
IssvE. ‘Splendidly Illustrated with Woodcuts, &e. 


ITto. A 


Price 2s., Part X. of 


Ts PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGAMD, 
brought up tothe Russran War. A NEw 

Illustrated with upwards of 160 

engravings.— Volume I. issued, price 15s. 


W. and R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 
| STANFORD'S NEW GUIDE TO 

AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Instructions before Starting, H 

rateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, 
of French Money and Measures, a_ short 
Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, 
Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusemen 
grown the formulas in which this generation received them ; | of Paris, &c. &c., with Two Maps, and a 
itical, and moral science, | hibition and Champs- Elysées. 

London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6, Charing 
burgh: A. and C. BLAck. 


Routes 


Paix; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, eal 8vo, cloth, price 56, 


T= RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS ail” 
MEMORANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE” 


“ Facts are God’s Words.” 


London; Jonny CuarMan, 8, King Williamn-strost, Smal Ae 


the Ow 
2 ew 





Paris: Lon@vust, 8, Ruede 


Just published, price 1s. 2d, ’ 
The FOURTH NUMBER of 
HAMBERS’S New and Impro 


for the PEOPLE. To be completed 
bers, at 1s. 2d. each. 


mproved ATLAS 


in Twelve um 


Part XIX. for August, price 74, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL : 
LITERATURE, SCIENCK ass aiggPULAR ; 


containing the las 3 


ew Bditioa. 


7 EY to PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS, 
Containing Solutions of all the Exercises inthe 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. A New and Im ii 


i 


- 


Pt 


SNE CR rma 


apne, 
iii create 


gu 











Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s., 
H A T 


“ We discern gleams of a dawning faith more ay 3 
0 : han church or sect has yet it 


| 
- 
' 

Leader. 


| London: Joy CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Sil 
ane 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRIGA 


Nature and Treatment, with an 
Frauds that are practised by persons -~ advertise 
speedy, , safe, and effectual cure of Nerv 

MEMBER OF THE ROYAL CO. 


ya 
SICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co.,51 and 52, 


and more humane t 


I-68. 
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